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YOUTH. sis 

What though youth’s track is trodden, 
Its scenes are lovely still, 

Like the purple tint that veils the form 
Of the distant sunny hill, 

When the traveller in the waste below 
Upon a vernal day, 

Turns, looks toward its fading crest, 
And feels his sud heart say:— 

““°Twas yesterday I trod thy brow, 
And breathed thy cool clear air, 

he world lay far below and smiled 
All beautiful and fair; 

} saw the sultry plain stretch wide, 
Nor dream’d their springs were dry, 

While the pure fountain from thy tide 
Gush’d out refreshingly. 

“Thy winding paths and changing scenés 
Where ever bright to view, 

§ walked as if each chord of life 
Were braced and tuned anew; 

{ shouted in my bounding joy, 
And made thy dark rocks ring; 

No bird that soars above me now, 
Hath halfso free a wing. 

“The light-brow’d heaven while passing thee 
Was clad in liveries proud, 

i could not fancy things so rich 
Were nothing but a clond; 

The earth below lay broider’d deep 
With such delicious hues, 

I could not think those hues the dust, 
Which this dry desert shows. 

“I would I were upon thy heights, 
Amid their air serene, 

Vor languid are my toilsome steps 
Along this burning scene, 

Where with the same dull round of toil 
I pace my weary way, 

And sigh as I am glaneing back 
At thy own bright scenery!” 

Youth is life’s sunny Eden, 
Its bliss ne’er fears a fall, 

Until we see behind our steps 
The verdant flowery wall,— 

Those steps we never tread again,-~ 
It is a dreary thought, 

Let reason whisper what she may 
Of lessons Time hath taught! 

Some scorn life’s joyous things, to catch 
The drunken crowd’s dim eye; 

Some mortify life’s hour to shun 
A future misery; 

Of such Tam not—for my creed, 
The creed of honest truth, 

Tells me it is no sin to wish 
{ could return to youth! 


———a 

Reputation.—We must not take up a rash prejudice, or en- 
tertain a sinister apprehension of any upon slight grounds. Do 
not represent a man, his words or actions,at a disadvantage; 
make the best of every thing; a man’s good name is like a look- 
ing glass, nothing is sooner cracked, and every breath can 
sully it. Handle every man’s reputation with the same ten- 
derness thou wouldst have every man use towards thine. Do 
not slander or defame any man, or rejoice to hear other men’s 
miScarriages ript open.—Birch’s Life of Tilldtsen. 





| eity that I ever beheld.’ 


{ be seen but ruins and shabby houses.’ 


Memoirs and Recolleetions of the Count de Segur. Third vol. 8vo. 
London, 1827. 
(CONCLUDED FROM NO. HII.) 

We pass over some curious matters relating to Voltaire, Di- 
derot, &c. for what is more strictly Russ. At Kioff— 

When we had examined this ancient capital and its envi- 
rons, the empress wished to know what impression their ap- 
pearance had produced upon M. de Cobentzel, upon M. Fitz- 
Herbert, and upon myself; and she used afterwards frequent- 
ly to say, laughingly, that the difference of our answers 
would give a tolerably just idea of the genius of the three na- 
tions, ag whose representatives we appeared. ‘What do you 
think of the city of Kioft?’ said she to the Count de Cobentzel. 
‘Madame,’ replied the Count in a tone of enthusiasm, ‘it is the 
most beautiful, the most imposing, and the most magnificent 
Mr. Fitz-Herbert answered to the 
same question: “Itis adull place, where there is nothing to 
Interrogated in my 
turn, I replied, ‘Madam, Kioff presents the remembrance and 
the hope of a greatcity.’” (Of course, the writer’s own re- 
ply was by far the best turned and appropriate.) Ofthe fa- 
mous Souwaroff there is a very interesting notice— 

“By his overwhelming courage, by his ability, by the confi- 
dence with which he inspired the soldiers, he had found the 
way, eveninan absolute monarchy, where every thing was 
given by favor, to advance himself rapidly, although he was 
without fortune, without interest, and sprung from a family 
which was not respected. He had carried every step of his 
promotion at the point of the sword. Whenever there wasa 
danger to be combatted, a difficult order to be executed, or a 
desperate undertaking to be attempted, the name of Souwa- 
roff was the first which presented ‘itself to his commanders.— 
But, as from his earliest steps in his glorious career, he saw 
himself the object of the restless jealousy of many courtiers 
and favourites, who might be sufficiently powerful to oppose 
his advancement, he formed the strange design of concealing 
his transcendant merit under fantastic forms of folly. Noth- 
ing could be more luminous than his plans, more profound 
than his conceptions, more rapid than his execution; but, in 
ordinary life and in public, his countenance, his gestures, his 
words, were stamped with a species of originality, it may e- 
ven be said of extravagance, which quieted the fears of the 
ambitious. They regarded him asa useful instrument for ac- 
tion and for labour, but as incapable of injuring them, and of 
disputing with them the enjoyment of honors, reputation and 
power. Bya singular coincidence, this hero of despotism, in 
order to raise himself to glory, borrowed a mask similar to 
that by which the hero of liberty, Brutus, was protected un- 
der the reign of Tarquin. Souwaroff,’ respectful to his com- 
manders and affable to his soldiers, .shewed himself with his 
equals unpolite, haughty, and without manners. He aston- 
ished those who were not acquainted with him by the multi- 
plicity, the rapidity, and the conciseness of the questions 
which he addressed to them, and as if he had a right to make 
them go through a species of interrogatory. This was his 
manner of learning the character of a man in an instant; he 
thought unfavorably of those whom he embarrassed, and con- 
ceived a sudden esteem for those who answered him clearly 
and without hesitation. I received a proof of this at Peters- 
burg: my laconic replies pleased him, and during his short 
stay there hedined with me frequently. 1 remember I asked 
him once, whether it was true that, when he was in the army 
he seldom slept, subduing nature, even without necessity, lay- 
ing always upon straw, and never drawing off his boots nor 
quitting his arms: ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘J hate idleness: and from 
my fear of sleeping I have always a cock in my tent, which is 
very ponetenl in frequently awaking me; when I wish now 
and t 





one of my spurs,’ 





































































most whimsical manner.—Having placed in a church, on both 
sides of the nave and inlines, as many chairs as there were 
general officers senior to himself, he entered the building im 
a waisteoat, and leaped clean over each ebair, in a style si- 
milar to the jumping of school-boys when they play at leap 
frog; and after having thus neatly. called to mind the way 
in which he had surpassed his rivals, he invested himselfin 
the Marshal’s uniform, covered himself with the numerces 
decorations which had been heaped upon him, and afterwards 
gravely invited the priests to terminate the ceremony by @ 
Te Deum. 1t is said, that when the Emperor of Austria sent 
him the most honourable of his orders, he received the mes- 
senger in person, and decorated himself publicly before « 
large looking-glass, with the most extraordinary ceremonies. 
When compelled by the errors of Korsakoff to fall back in 
Switzerland before General Massena, he had a ditch dug, and 
placing himself in it, cricd out to his soldiers that they ought 
to trample him under foot and cover him with earth, if they 
wished to fly instead of facing the enemy. Souwaroff had 
hot arrived at the summit of military honours, at the period 
when I was in Russia. We could then see in himagthing but 
a brave soldier, a general officer, daring when b 
but very eccentric when at court. The first time of his ame 
ing with M. de Lameth, the defect of whose character: 
never that of being too pliant, the conversation which 
between them appears to me to be original enough to be 
worth relating. ‘To what country do you belong?’ said the 
general abruptly.—‘France.—What profession?—Military.— 
What rank?—Colonel.—Your name?—Alexander de Lameth. 
Good.’—M. de Lameth, a little annoyed at this short inter- 
rogation, called on the general in his turn, and looking at him 
steadfastly, said: “T'o what country do you belong?—Russia. 
What profession?—Military.—What rank?—General.—What 
name?—Souwaroff.—Geod.’? Both immediately fell a laugh- 
ing, and thence forward were very good friends.’ ” 

The pleasant Prince de Ligne was among the party which 
attended the Court, and we have several examplesof his 
endless good humour aud vivacity. For example, M. de Se- 
gur relates— 

“One day he hoaxed Count Conentzel and myself in a cu- 
rious manner. We had been subject for some time, as well 
as himself, to a slight fever, which came upon us by fits. He 
soon reproached us with our carelessness and our refusal to 
adopt any remedies; he exaggerated the change in our ap- 
pearance, exhibited much concern, and finally assured us that 
he had determined to set us an example, to be careful and to 
take every means to cure himself, in order that he might be 
able to prosecute the journey. Yielding to his importunities, 
Cobentzel, who suffered from a sore throat, was copiously 
bled, and I took one or two doses of physic. A few days at- 
terwards we rejoined the empress, who said to the pringe: 
‘You look very well to-day; I thought you were indisposed; 
has my physician been with you?’ 

‘Oh! no; madam’ he replied; ‘my complaints were not of 
long duration. 1 doctor myself in a peculiar way; as soon as 
I feel myself unwell, I call upon my two friends; I bleed Co- 
bentzel and purge Segur, and Iam cured.’ Theem , Con 
gratulated him upon his receipt, whith os eal she was 
tempted to try, and she did not fail to rally us without mercy 
upon our docility.” “ 

. On another occasion the empress said, “ “This cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh,’ said she, ‘which is now floating om the Di- 
neper, appears then tobe very great, since it gives s0 much 
occupation “to so many athers.’ ‘Yes, madam,’ said the 
Prince de Ligne, ‘and yet I know of no one that issmaller, for 
its whole dimensions are but a few inches; it extends from 





en to enjoy luxury and repose comfortably, I take off} ), 


one temple to the other, and from the root of the nose to the 
air.” 
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ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman attached to the expedition. 
“Great Stave Laker, Nov. 12th, 1826. 

“The principal object of the expedition was to discover a 
oavigable passage westward, from the month of the Macken- 
rte, to Behrings Straits, and His Majesty’s ship Blossom, was 
‘ispatched round Cape Horn for the purpose of meeting it at 
éey Cape, or in Kotzebué’s Sound. If Capt.Franklin’s means 
vermitted, he was also directed to send a detachment to the 

astward, to survey the coast between Mackenzie and Cop- 
ermine rivers, and to return over Jand from the mouth of 
ihe Jatter to the establishment on Bear Lake. 

“From the skill with which Captain Franklin’s arrange- 

vents were made, he was enabled to descend the Mackenzie 
ind visit the Arctie Sea, last year, within six months of his 
teparture from England, and to return again up the river, to 
yur destined winter quarters at Fort Franklin in Bear Lake, 
hy open water. Inthe mean time I had sailed round Bear 
Juake, and ascertained the distance between its eastern ex- 
iremily and Coppermine river. The knowledge of the coun- 
‘ry, gained hy these exeursions, tended much to perfect the 
plans of operation for this year, and the liberal supplies of 
provisions furnished by the Hudson’s Bay Company this spring 

nabled eaptein Franklin to equip both parties. Three boats 
were built for the service in England of mahogany, a wood 
considered to be welladapted for the purpose. They were 
necessarily small and of light constructions, that they might 
be more easily carried over the numerous portages which oc- 
cur from the rout from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, to Bear 
Lake, but from the care bestowed in building them, they 
reached that place without material injury, and eventually 
answered even better than they were expected todo. A 
fourth, of a similar size and form, was built at Bear Lake of 
fir, and proved as good as the others. The main part of the 
expedition, which was to proceed to the westward, under 
Captain Franklin’s immediate command in two of the boats, 
which were named the Lion and Reliance, consisted of Lieut. 
Back, eleven British seamen, marines and Jandsmen, two Ca- 
nadian voyagers and an Esquimaux interpreter. The Eastern 
detachment comprising Mr. Kendall, Assistant Surveyor, one 
seaman, two marines, six Jandsmen and an Esquimaux, em- 
barked in the Dolphin and Union, and were put under the 
charge of Dr. Richardson. . 

“We left our winter quarters on the 21st June, descended 
the Mackenzie till the 2d of July, and as far as latitude 67° 
38m. N. long. 133° 55m. W. At the place named Parting 
Point by Capt Franklin, the river divides into a number of 
widely diverging branches, separated from each other by low 
and partly flooded lands. It was determined that the two di- 
visions of the expedition shoud separate here, and that each 
party should follow the channel which aecorded best with 
their respective routs. Capt. Franklin, in the preceding au- 
tumn had descended a middle channel, and reached the sea at 
Garry’s Island, in lat. 694 N. long. 1353 W. He now enter- 
ed the most westerly arm which winds round the base of the 
Rocky mountains; and reached its mouth on the 7th of July. 
fis outlets are so barred by sand banks, that the crews were 
compelled to drag their boats for miles, even at the top of 
high water. In this unpleasant situation they were visited by 
a large party of Esquimaux, who at first behaved quietly, and 
carried on a barter, in an amicable manner, and at length 
prompted by the desire of plunder, and confident in the supe- 
riority of numbers, on a preconcerted signal, upwards of 250 
stout fellows, armed with knives rushed in the water at once, 
and seizing on the boats, dragged them onshore. The judi- 
cious measures pursued by Captain Franklin, however, well 
seconded by the prompt obedience and determined conduct 
of Lieut. Back and the crews of the boats, rescued the pro- 
visions and all the property of consequence from the hands of 
these freebooters, and the boats were ultimately got afloat 
without a shot having been fired, or any personal injury re- 
ceived on either side. The same party came twice that night 
and next day, with hostile intentions, when the expedition 
had put ashore to repair the rigging of the boats which had 
been cut in the affray, but the posture of defence in which 
Captain Franklin drew up his small force, deterred them from 
renewing the attack. The smaller parties of the Esquimaux, 
that were subsequently met with, on the sea coast, behaved 
in a friendly manner. 

“On the 9th of July, Capt. Franklin was stopped by ice, un- 

woken from the shore, and from.that date up to the Ath of 
August, he could advance only as the separation took place, 
and seldom more than a mile or twoaday. In this tedious 
way, he reached the 141st degree of longitude, by which time 
the ice had given way so as to give a passage to the boats, 
fmt other obstacles of a most serious nature now opposed 
taemselves to his progress. The coast was so low and difficult 
of approach, from the shallowness of the water, that a land- 
ing on the main shore was effected only once after passing 
the 139th degree of longitude, though it was frequently at- 
tempted, by dragging the boats for miles through the mud. On 
all other occasions, he had to land on the naked reefs, that skirt 
the coast, where, after the departure of ice, the party suffer- 
ed severely for the want of fresh water, and once passed two 
entire days without that necessary article. Thick fogs, and 
neavy gales of wind prevented the expedition from quitting 
this inhospitable part of the coast, and it was detained on 
one spot for eight days, by a fog so dense that all objects 
owere obscured at the distance of a few yards, stormy weather 
prevailing all the time. Notwithstanding these almost insur- 
snountable obstacles, the resolution and perseverance of Cap- 
tain Franklin and his party enabled them to reach nearly the 


150th degree of longitude by the 18th of August. They had 
then performed more than half the distance along the coast, 
to Icy Cape, had plenty of provisions, boats in good order, and 
an open sea before them, and although, from the fatigue they 
had undergone, the strength of the crews was somewhat im- 
paired, yet their spirit was unbroken, but the period had now 
arrived when it was Capt. Franklin’s duty, in pursuance of 
his instructions, to consider the probability of his being able 
to reach Kotzebue’s Sound before the severe weather sct in; 
and if he did not expect to attain that object, he was prohib- 
ited from hazarding the safety of the party, by a longer con- 
tinuance on the coast. It would have been the extremity of 
rashness to have attempted to get to Kotzebue’s Sound, by 
traversing an unknown coast at that advanced season, even 
had he been certain that the Blossom had reached that place, 
but the uncertainty attending all voyages in high latitudes, 
made it extremely doubtful whether that vessel was actually 
at the rendezvous or not. It was therefore in conformity 
with Captain Franklin’s usual judgment, and the almost pa- 
ternal anxiety he has always evineed for the safety of those 
who have had the happiness to serve under his command, that 
he decided upon commencing his return to Bear Lake, at that 
period. : 

“It was amatter of the deepest regret to himself and his 
whole party, that they turned their backs upon an unsurvey- 
ed part of the coast. The only feeling that will be excited in 
the minds of others, will be surprise that he was able to sur- 
mount the obstacles opposed to his progress, to the extent 
that he did. The propriety of Capt. Franklin’s determina- 
tion, was evinced by a succession of stormy weather, which 
speedily set in, and by the intelligence he received from some 
friendly Esquimaux lads, that their countrymen were collect- 
ing in numbers about the mouth of the Mackenzie, and that a 
Jarge part of the mountain Indians were on the march to in- 
tercept him, on account of his having come as they supposed 
to interfere with the trade in the Fsquimaux. Had he 
been only a few days} .‘::.* is more than probable that he 
could not have escapeu {le numerous enemies, without a 
contest. Jfe arrived with his party in perfect health at Bear 
Lake, on the 21st September, and despatched an express the 
following morning, with an account of his procecdings to go- 
vernment. Asit was necessary that the express should set 
out without delay, to enable it to ascend the Mackenzie 
whilst the navigation continued open, Capt. Franklin had 
merely time to write me a short account of his proceedings: 
the preceding sketch is therefore necessarily very imperfect. 
I have omitted to mention that the trending of the coast car- 
ried the expedition into 704 degrees of North latitude. 

“With regard to the eastern detachment of the expedition, 
on parting from Capt. Franklin they pursued the easternmost 
channel of the river, which is that by which Mackenzie re- 
turned from the sea, and is accurately and ably described by 
him. They reached the sea on the 7th of July, in lat. 69 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 133 deg. 24 min. W. having, on that day, 
fallen in with a horde of Esquimaux, who, whilst the boats 
were inasimilar situation to Capt. Franklin’s, aground on 
the flats at the mouth of the river, endeavored to seize upon 
Mr. Kendall’s boat, no doubt for the purpose of plundering it. 
The attempt, however, which was perhaps merely the im- 
pulse of the moment, was not participated in by the whole 
horde, and was instantly frustrated by the cool courage of 
Mr. Kendall and the determined attitude assumed by the par- 
ty, without the necessity of having recourse to violence.— 
They gave no further trouble, and the party left them with 
a shew at least of friendship. The parties of that nation 
which were met afterwards, being inferior in numbers to the 
expedition, were very civil. They displayed, however, much 
courage in opening an intercourse. 

“Afterreaching the sea, considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in coasting a shore of a very peculiar nature, to lati- 
tude 70 deg. 37 min. N. longitude 126 deg. 52 min. W. The 
coast, thus far, consists of islands of alluvial (or perhaps in 
the present language of Geologists, of deluvial) origin, skirt- 
ed by sandy banks running far to seaward, and intersected 
by creeks of brackish water, and separated in part by wide es- 
tuaries, pouring out at that season of the year large bodies of 
fresh water. These alluyial lands are inundated by the spring 
floods, and covered with drift timber, except a number ef in- 
sulated mounds of frozen earth, which rise considerably a- 
bove the highest mark, and are analagous to the frozen banks 
or icebergs described as bounding Kotzebue’s Sound, Be- 
twixt them and the main shore there is a very extensive lake 
of brackish water, which perhaps communicates with the 
eastern branch of the Mackenzie, and receives, at least, one 
other large river. 


“This party subsequently traced a rocky and bolder shore, 
rounded Cape Parry in lat. 70 deg. 28 min. N. long. 123 deg. 
W. Cape Krusenstern in lat. 68 deg. 46 min. N. long. 114 deg. 
45 min. W. andentered George the 4th’s Coronation Gulph, 

y the Dolphin and Union Straits, which brought them nearly 
to the 113th degree of West longitune. They then steered 
for the Coppermine river; and entered it onthe 8th of Aug. 

“They suffered some detention, on this voyage, from bad 
weather, and had, on several occasions, to cut a passage thro’ 
tongues of ice with the hatchet, and to force a way for the 
boats with much labor and some hazard. The ice attains a 
great thickness in the sea, some of the floes being aground in 
nine fathoms water, but under the powerful radiation of a 
sun constantly above the horizon, in the summer months, it 
decays with an almost incredible rapidity. As the boats drew 
only twenty inches of water, the party were on several occa- 





sions enabled to sail through shallow canals, worn on the sur 


face of these floes by the action of the waves, when, from the 
ice being closely packed on the shore, they could find no pas- 
sage betwixt the masses of which it was composed. They had 
fortunately clear weather for these attempts. Had they ex- 
perienced the fogs that Capt. Franklin met with to the west- 
ward, they must of necessity have remained on shore. Not- 
withstanding the quantity of ice they encountered thus ear- 
ly in the season, they were convinced that towards the end 
of August there isa free passage for a ship along the northern 
coast of Americe, from the 100th to the 150th degree of west 
longitude; and to the eastward of the Mackenzie there are 
some commodious harbours, although there are none on the 
part of the coast surveyed by Captain Franklin to the west- 
ward. The whole difficulty in performing the northwest pas- 
sage in a ship seems to be in attaining the coast of the conti- 
nent through the intricate straits which leads from Pafiin's 
or Hudson’s Bays. The flood tide was found setting ever) 
where along the coast from the eastward. 

“The rapids, which obstructed the navigation of the Cop- 
permine, prevented them from bringing their boats above 
eight miles from the sea, and they thercfore abandoned them 
there with the remainder of their stores, tents, &e. a presen! 
to the Esquimaux, and set out overland to Fort Franklin, ear- 
rying (exclusive of instruments, arms and ammunition, and a 
few specimens of plants and minerals) merely a blanket and 
ten days provisions for each person. They arrived on the 
eastern arm of Bear Lake on the 18th of August, and at the 
Fort on the Ist of September, after an absence of 71 days, in 
excellent health and condition. 

“Two branches of the expedition have thus surveyed the 
coast through upwards of 36 degrees of longitude, which, to- 
gether with Capt. Franklin’s former discoveries, and thost 
of Capt. Parry, render the Arctic sea pretty well known, as 
far as the 150th degree of west longitude. There remain on- 
ly eleven degrees of unknown coast betwixt that and Iey 
Cape, and Capt. Beechy has perhaps by this time traced a 
considerable portion, even of that, in the Blossoin, so that 9 
complete discovery of the.Northwest Passage, so long an ob- 
ject for which Britain has contended, is now brought within 
very narrow limits. 

“The expedition returns to England next year by the Tiud. 
son’s Bay Company’s ship, with the exception of Capt.Prank- 
lin and Dr. Richardson, who propose to go home by way ot 
Canada and New York. As Captain Franklin intends to trn- 
vel this winter on theice, he hopes to reach Montreal towards 
the end of August, 1827.” 

ee 


MR. MATHEWS “ AT ILOME.” 

-———Mr. Mathews now takes us to Leather-lane, where, ir 

a room called the London Parthenon, or Mechanical Athenx- 
um, a Scotch pedlar, one Sandy Macsillergrip, delivers ‘“Lec- 
tures in the Arts, Scee-ences, and Feelosophee (philosophy.)”” 
The humour of the scene is in Mr. Mathews’ dress, his grima- 
ces, and his imitation of the Scotch tones and peculiaritics. 
Mr. Macsillergrip begins, ““Ladees and Gentlemen, the arts 
and scee-ences being purely meechanecal, it follows to a dee- 
monstration that only meechanecs should attend tothem. {I 
shall, therefore, not take up your time in entering deeply into 
them, but confeene myself to their opeerations upon the dif- 
ferent trades, so that every gentleman meechanec may be a- 
ble to tell which iron to put in the fire first. The arts and 
scee-ences are, top-ographee, geo-graphee, trans-mographee, 
bee-ographee—nose-ologee, cranee-ologce, con-cologee, hiy- 
drollogee, tau-tologee, flee-bottomee, trigo-nometree, and the 
voolgar fractions. Bee-ographee is a scee-ence which parti- 
cularly concerns a gentleman who cry aboot last dying speech- 
es and confessions, with the life, character, and behaviou: 
of indiveeduals.—Topographee is particularly usefu’ toa’ gen- 
tleman ballad-singers, and gentle museecians who walk the 
streets; it is made a parteecular principle in Mr. Locke’s Es- 
say on the Huraan Understanding, and very much concerns 1’ 
those whomake boots and shoes, which are things not much 
worn in Scotland. Geo-graphee intimately concerns a’ ostlers 
and stable-keepers, and gentlemen who rub down horses: a’ 
waggon-drivers ought to gain an inteemate insight into geo- 
graphee. Nose-ologee rom ond concerns gentlemen shia- 
vers, vulgarly called barbers, whose profession leads them to 
handle the nose. Concologee is very much the same scee-ence. 
Craneeologee relates to a’ people who have knowledge thump- 
ed and bumped into their skulls. The art of double entry, as 
you a’ very weel know, is practised by gentlemen who keep 
public houses. Every gentleman hackney coachman ought to 
study the Rule of Three, which would teach him in every 
three sheelings to give one sheeling to his master, and keep 
twa for himsel’. Gentlemen Macadamisers, who wish to 
mend their ways by working on the roads,and they are now-a- 
days a very numeerous class, may gain a very compectent 
knowledge and inseeght into vulgar fractions by breaking 
stones on the roads. Botany is practeesed to a conseedera- 
ble degree in Covent-garden market, where they know how 
to extract the cube-root. Treegonometree and the canon law 
are studied by gunsmiths. Tautologee and sophistree, with 
fee-ology, are used principally by lawyers. Astronomee is very 
useful to a’ gentlemen cookeepers (cowkeepers) who in pursu- 
ing their milkyway, have studied heedraulics, pumpologee,and 
oleetical economee, with greateflect. Phrenologee, or free 
Lnowiodge, is bumped into the heads'of a’ bairns or children 
at charitee schools, and they frequently call in the aid of the 
scee-ence of flay bottomy. Gentlemen horse-dealers often be- 
come excellent dog-matists, and not to say categorists. Met- 
apheesics—a very erroneous idea has got abroad that meta- 





pheesics consist in thee-ologee, surgery, and broken boncs=- 
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but it is nae sic a thing. The metapheesical pheelosophee is 

simply this—when ae man talks what he no understands to 

anither man who no understands hin—that is metapheesics.” 

—Thus ends the lecture of Mr. Sawney Macsillergrip, which 
ag Mr. Mathews’ tone and gestures, excites much laugh- 
er. 





A 
THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 

The following remarks appear in the last number of the E- 
dinburgh Review immediately after speaking of the battle of 
New Orleans. It relates to the subject of future hostilities 
hetween the two countries, and shewing very good reasons 
why they should be avoided. 


Such is war. And such was the issue of this attempt, the 
fast, we trust, that will ever be made on the territory of the 
United States with a British foree. The writer of the narra- 
tive before us, commenting on this enterprite, dwells on the 
accidental causes of its failure, and geuerally on the impolicy 
of warring against America witha handful of British troops. 
But what would it avail though we were to send 15,000 troops 
in place of 500—or 30,000 instead of 10,000? A momentary 
success is all that we could ever expect; and this too, only if 
we contrived to surprise the Americans. But they are now 
prepared for our reception. We pointed out to them, by our 
fast invasion, the vulnerable points of their coast. These are 
now covered by fortifications; and we could scarcely eveu 
faud with safety on any part of the American shore. We mar- 
vel much that this judicious officer should recommend anoth- 
cr expedition against New Orleans, when he considers by 
what uulooked-for chance it was that the British even effeect- 
edalunding. Does he againcounton the singular good luck 
ef surprising the Americansentinels asleep at their post, or 
of finding the only point at which a force could land, nameiy, 
the Creek de Catiline, in adefenceless state? It cannot be 

concealed, and it ought not to be concealed, that we have not 
the least chance of making any impression on Ameriea by 4 
Jand war. Pastexperience gives no encouragement to en- 
terprises of this nature; and, it will now be universally admit- 
ted, we suppose, that we can never have the least chance of 
being joined by any part of the population. In the event of 
a quarrel between the two countries, therefore, we have no- 
thing to look to but a naval war. The two nations would ex- 
haust their blood and treasure in a vain contest for the sove- 
reignty of the seas, and after years of trouble and vexation, 
they would probably end where they began. Great Britain 
vould scarcely hope, by the mere damage of a naval war, to 
«oerce her proue rival intosubmission. Her fleets would no 
doubt occasion serious loss, and a grievous interruption to 
trade. But these injuries, besides that they would be retali- 
ated, would only tend to exasperate and inflame a high-spir- 
ited people to fresh exertions; and thus the war would dege- 
nerate into a system of useless vexation, and might be pro- 
tracted for years, without any ground being laid for peace in 
the humiliation ofeither party: And when we contemplate 
fora moment the misery, loss, and devastation which such a 
war must produce, is there eny event which the friends of 
freedom and humanity would have reason more deeply to 
deplore? One of its first consequences would be to annihilate 
the trade between the two countries, which is of the last im- 
portance, not merely to the happiness and comfort, but to the 
subsistence of thousands. Great Britain and America are 
now placed exectly in that relation tu each other which leads 
to the largest interchange of produce. The one a growing 
‘country, have neither labour nor crpital to cultivate her half- 
desert territory, is abundantly supplied with rude produce, 
while she is comparatively deficient in the finished manufac- 
tures, which are the produce of labour and capital. The oth- 
er, again, rich in capital, and still more in the art and indus- 
try of her numerous artisans, with a well cultivated territo- 
ry and a crowded population, abounds in the finer manufac- 
tures. These being exchanged for the rude produce of the 
agricultural country, the one is supplied with the fruits of 
that labor and capital, of which she stands in need, while the 
other finds a ready outlet for the surplus produce of her im- 
proved industry. A war would destroy this most beneficial 
intercourse, which not only adds to the national wealth, but 
diffuses happiness and comfort through the remotest districts 
in both countries. In another view also, such a war would 
be aheavy calamity. Great Britain and America hold out, 
each after its own fashion, a great practical example of the 
benefits of a free constitution. They may be considered, 
therefore, as the two standing lights of the political world— 
the two great bulwarks against the inroads of despotism, 
backed as it is by the military array of all the great European 
powers. 

The voice of freedom may for a time be silenced in Europe, 
vy bayonets and cannon; and there am, in its recent history 
some meloncholy examples of its being actually so put down. 
—But in Great Britain and America its sacred banner is 
still displayed. Those two countries afford an asylum to the 
persecuted patriot, fiom whatever Jand he comes. Whata 
spectacle, then, would a vindictive and sanguinary contest 
and sanguinary contest between those two enligtened nations 
present to the world! How cheering to despotism to see the 
resourses of freedom squandered away in destructive wars; 
and how discouraging, on the other hand, to the rogress of 
political improvement! It is proper, however, to a d, that we 
have no apprehensions on the subject. The rulers of both 
countries are far too cautions and moderate in their views, 
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the conclusion of the last war, accordingly, bog gor has 
been, on the whole, most pacific and friendly: and under its 
healing influence, past animosities have been gradually dying 
away in the body of both communities. Situated as they both 
are, withevery great interest inciting them to harmony and 
peace, we cannot bring ourselves to apprehend that any paliry 
disputes about boundaries or colonial trade can ever interfere 
with the good understanding they are so loudly called on to 
mantain—or that two nations, bound as they are to each 
other by the peculiarly ties of kindred—by similar institu- 
tions, laws, manners, and language, can ever deliberately 
choose to be other than friends. 
—_— 
AN ADDRESS TO BACCHUS. 
Hail Bacchus! God of cup and bowl! 
Thou maimer of the noble soul! 
Who swayest with a full control 
O’er fallen man, 
Come listen while thy knell I toll 
And sing thy ban. 
A certain son of pukesand pills, 
In this great age of Doctor’s bills, 
Can poison so the damning gills, - 
That even thee 
0 Backus! would denounce thy stills 
ae And sober be. 
Yekilling Cough Dropsstand aside! 
Ye Panaceas hate your pride! 
And ye long list of Potions tried 
os And Pills renowned! 
A greater cure than e’er ye lied 
At length is found. 
Ye married widows sing for joy! 
There is a something to destroy 
The great destroyer—and to cloy 
re ee The drunkard’s thirst. 
O well do Poctor’s thus emp'oy 
¢ Heaven’s greatest trust! 
Y@ Bacchanalians shout andsing! 
- And seize the saviour that can bring 
Your souls and bodies from the sting ' 
. Of this perdition, 
And place within the honored ring 
Of man’s condition. 
How lonely will our gutters look! 
No tumbling drunkard now will crook 
ilis shanks along the muddy brook 
With boozy brain, 
Or pitch them in some dirty nook 
From wind and rain. 
We'll see no noses red and blotched 
We’ll see no cheeks by brandy scorched, 
We'll see no bar-room counters notched 
With pints and gills, 
Or creditors and bailiffs watch 
With long, tong bills. 
O Bacchus! greatest god of power! 
Thy long, protracted reign is o’ex, 
Thy votaries are wild no more, 
Low at thy shrines, 
For Cuambers renders rank and sour 
Thy sweetest wines. 
Aud lo! the golden age will come, 
Quick stepping on the age of rum, 
‘Yo lead long-wandered husbands home, 
From thraldom freed, 
And our bold freemen shall become 
Free men indeed. 
Hail Bacchus! god of cup and bow!! 
Thou maimer of the noble soul 
Who swayest with a fell control 
O’er fallen man, 
Come listen while thy knell I toll 
And sing thy bau. 
——— 
LORD BYRON. 

The rapidity with which his Lordship wrote, must be sufti- 
ciently obvious, from the number of his works, the best of 
which were generally the most hastily composed. The words 
of the melody, ‘The Harp, the Monarch Minstrel swept,’ have. 
been greatly and deservedly admired, yet the circumstances 
that attended the composition of the latter lines, may be in- 
teresting. As his Lordship put the copy into my hand, it ter- 
minated thus: ‘Its sounds aspired to heaven and there abode.’ 
This however did not complete the verse, and I wished his 
Lordship to help out the melody. He replied, ““Why I have 
sent you to heaven—it would be difficult to go farther.” My 
attention for a few minutes was then called to some other per- 
son, at the expiration of which, his Lordship, whom I had 
hardly missed, exclaimed, ‘Here, Nathan, I have brought you 
down again,’ and immediately presented me with the exqui- 
sitely beautiful lines which conclude the melody. 

It is remarked that Lord Byron was less successful in his 
amatory than in his philosophical compositions, = the deli- 
cacy of the compliment paid to the beautiful subject of the 
lines ‘I saw Con. weep,’ would seem to contradict the idea of 
his failure. Certainly noman could bea warmer admirer or 
a more ardent lover of the fair, than his lordship, but he not 
unfrequently observed, that love was somewhat a trite sub- 
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ject for anew poet. He doubted his efficiency in love effu- 
sions, as to those that had written most and commonly been 
least successful. As an instance of the systematic respect he 
— paid to the ladies, it may be worth recording that 

e abruptly left several noblemen, who had waited on him 
retative to important business, in order to see a lady of whom 
he knew nothing, but who had at that moment been announ- 
ced, with this apology—a lady wants to see me: lam convin- 
ced every gentleman present willgcknowledge the propriety 
of my immediately answering the requisition—an apology 
therefore would be impertinent. 

If the foregoing anecdote is illustrative of his Tordship’s at- 
tention to the fair sex, the following one is perhaps not less 
characteristic of the poetic feeling which usually accompa- 
nied his complimentary effusions of gallantry. Ata party 
where his lordship was present, a veference to those elegant 
lines commencing with “If that high world,” had given rise 
to a speculative argument on the probability of happiness in 
«a future state, and occasioned a desire in one of the ladies to 
ascertain his lordship’s opinion on the subject. Request there- 
fore to know what might constitute in his idea, the happiness 
of the next world, he quickly replied, “the pleasure, madam 
of seeing you there.” i a 

It was generally conceived that Lord Byron’s singularities 
approached, on some occasions to derangement, and at onc 
period indeed it was very currently asserted that hisintellects 
were actually disturbed. There will be little necessity to as- 
sure the reader that the assertion was altogether unfounded. 
The report only served to amuse his lordship. He referred to 
the circumstance, and declared he would try how a madman 
could write. Seizing the pen with avidity, he for 2 moment 
fixed his eyes in majestic wildness on a vacancy, when like 2 
flash of inspiration, without erasing a single woed, the verses, 
‘My soul is dark,’ were the result which he put into my hands, 
with this remark—‘If] am mad, who write, be certain that 
you are so who compose!’ There were occasions, neverthe- 
less, on which his lordship grieved at the misrepresentations 
that were made of him. They were, however, transitory, 
and became afterwards the subject of his jocularity and wit 
—Nuthan’s Hebrew Melodies. 

———— 


We take the subjoined paragraph from the London Morniiis 
Chronicle of the 9th ult. The insinuations which it contains 
that “the Court at Washington” instigated the disturbances 
in Texas must be wholly groundless.—Nu. Gaz. 

“The accounts received by the late Mexican packet, though 
varying in their details of political wansactions, all concur 
in the most favourable report of the financial arrangements 
of the Finance Minister, Esreva. Though we do not believe, 
from the accounts we have seen, that there is any great ex- 
cess of revenue, they nevertheless prove, in a most satisfacto- 


| ry manner, that the resources of the state are more than equal 


to meet the demands. The condemnation of the Padre 
Arenas, for his late conspiracy to overturn the Governmen' 
of the republic, is spoken of as strongly indicative of the firm 

ness and stability of the Government, in its endeavours to 
preserve domestic tranquility; all parties have eoncurred in 
the justice of his sentence. ‘The alleged disturbances in the 
provinces of Texas do not appear to assume any thing like a 
formidable character, and nothing further has transpired 
than what the public was informed of several weeks past.—- 
There is very little doubt but that negotiations have been 
carried on between North America and Mexico, relative to 
the boundary line between the two countries, and it is more 
than probable that the same spirit of aggrandisement which 
the Court at Washington has always manifested 1s the main 
secret of these disturbances. We are led to believe, from 
circumstances which have reached us, that North America, 
by stipulating to pay to Mexico an equivalent, will purchase 
a considerable portion of the northern territory of that coun- 
try, from which the government has never derived any reye~ 
nue; and should the negociations now pending be ultimately 
carried into effect, the state of Mexico, instead of suffering 
any diminution in its power by the amicable separation of 
these provinces, will, we think, be materially strengthened 
and consolidated by the cession of them; and from the pece- 
niary assistance which such an arrangement must necessarily 
afford her, she will be able to retrieve herself at once from 
all her difficulties, and to start fair in the career of her poh 

tical existence.” 

The Tunnel wnder the Thames.—Mr. Brunel, jr. aud Mr 
Gravat, his colleague, not satisfied with the usual means o* 
ascertaining the nature of the strata of earth which they 
were about to enconnter, on Saturday last determined to de- 
scend, by means of a diving bell, at the spot where the excu- 
vation is now carrying on. At seven o’clock, all the arrange 
ments having been made complete, Mr. Brunel, junior, and 
Mr. Gravat entered the machine, and were lowered amidst 
the anxious anticipations of the surrounding visitors. The 
usual signals were given, and Peay: answered; and after 
remaining twenty minutes under the water, and completing 
the object of their visit, the subaqueous adventurers return- 
ed, and were received with high testimonies of approbation 
and good feeling by the reper here Fr It was stated, on 
very good authority, that the result of this descent, on whieh 
occasion additional borings took place, was so satisfactory, 
o no reasonable apprehension of final success could possi- 
bly exist. abetiins 
in the Britannia, which arrived in New York, came passen- 
gers the members of the new Dramatic Company intended for 





the Olympic Theatre, in that city. 
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eS 4 
THE STORY OF ABDULLA, OF KHORASSAN. 

{n a sequestered vale of the fruitful province of Khorassan, 
there lived a peasant called Abdulla. He had married a per- 
son in his own rank of life, who, though very plain in her ap- 
pearance, had received from her fond father the fine name of 
Yeeba, or, The Beautiful; to which act of parental folly the 
good woman owed the few seeds of vanity that mixed in her 
tomely character. It was this feeling that led her toname 

er two children Yusuph aed Fatima; conceiving, no doubt, 
that the fortunate name of the son of Yacoob, the vizier of 

Far’oun, and fascinator of Zulcikha*, would aid the boy in 
“his progress through life, while there could be no doubt of 
her little girl receiving equal advantages, from being named 
after the daughter of tho Prophet and the wife of the re- 
owned Ali. 

With all these family pretensions from high names, no 
man’s means could be more humble, or views more limited, 

iam those of Abdulla; but he was content and happy: he was 
strong and healthy, and Jaboured for the reis, or squire who 

ywned the land on which his cottage stood—he had done so 
rom youth, and had never left or ever desired to leave, his 
native valley. The wages of his labour were paid in grain 
«and cloth, sufficient for the food and clothing of his family and 
imself; with money he was unacquainted, except by name. 
it happened, however, one day, that the reis was so well 
leased with Abdulla’s exertions, that he made him a present 
of ten piastres. Abdulla could hardly express his thanks, he 
was so surprised and overjoyed at this sudden influx of 
wealth. ‘The moment he could get away from his daily la- 
bour, he ran home to his wife:—“There my Zeeba,” said he 
“there are riches for you!” and he spread the money before 
her. The astonishment and delight of the good woman was 
little less than that of her husband; and the children were 
called toshare in the joy of their parents. ‘Well,’ said Ab- 
dulla, still looking at the money, “the next thing to consider 
is, Whatis to be done withthis vastsum. The reis has given 
me to-morrow, us a holiday; andI do think, my dear wife, if 
ou approve, | will go to the famous city of Meshed; I never 
saw it, but it is not above six or seven fersekhs distant. 1 
will pay my devotions at the shrine of the holy hnam Meh- 
dee, upon whom be God’s blessing, and, like a good Mahome- 
dan, deposit there two piastres—one-fifth of my wealth—and 
then I will go to the great bazar, of which I have heard so 
rnuch, and purchase with the remainder every thing you my 
dear wife and children, can wish; tell me what you would 
like best.” 

“] will be moderate,” said Zeeba; “I want nothing but a 
piece of handsome sillc, for a dress—I think it would be be- 
coming:’’ and as she said so, all the associations to which her 
father had given birth when he gave hera name, shot across 
her mind. “Bring me,” said thesturdy little Yusuph, ‘‘a nice 
horse, and a sword.” ‘And me,” said his sister, in a very 
soft tone, ‘tan Indian handkerchief, and a pair of golden slip- 
pers.’? Every one of these articles shall be here to-morrow 
evening,” said Abdulla, as he kissed his happy family; and 
early next morning, taking a stout staffin his hand, he com- 
menced his,journey towards Meshed. 

When Abdulla approached the holy city, his attention was 
first attracted by the cluster of splendid domes and minarets, 
which encircled the tomb of the holy Imam Mehdee, whose 
roofs glittered with gold. He gazed with wonder at a sight, 
which appeared to hia more like those which the faithful are 
promised in heaven, than any thing he ever expected to see 
vn this earth. Passing through the streets which led to such 
magnificent buildings, he could look at nothing but them. 
When arrived at the gate of the sacred shrine, he stopped for 
a moment in silent awe, and asked a venerable priest, who 
wasreading the Koran, if he might proceed, explaining at the 
game time his object. “Enter, my brother,” said the old 
man; ‘‘bestow your alms, and you shall be rewarded: for one 
of the most pious of the Caliphs has said—‘Prayer takes a 
man half way to Paradise; fasting brings him to its portals; 
but theseare only opened to him who is charitable.’ ” 

Having deposited, like a good and pious Mussulman, the 
fifth} of his treasure, on the shrine of the holy Imam, Abdulla 
went to the great bazar: on entering which, his senses were 
quite confeunded by the novel sight of the pedestrian crowd 
hurrying to and fro; the richly-caparisoned horses, the splen- 
did trains of the nobles, and the loaded camels and mules, 
which filled the space between rich shops, where every ware 
ef Europe, India, China, Tartary, and Persia, was displayed. 
ife gazed with open mouth atevery thing he saw, and felt, 
for the first time, what an ignorant and insignificant being 
he had hitherto been. Though pushed from side to side by 
those on foot, and often nearly run over by those on horse- 
back, it was some timo before he became aware of the dan- 
gers to which his wonder exposed him. These accidents, 
however, soon put him out of humour with the bustle he had 
at firstso much admired, and determined him to finish his bu- 
siness, and return to his quiet home. 

Entering a shop where there was a number of silks, such as 
he had seen worn by the family of the reis, he inquired for 
their finest pieces. The shopman looked at him, and observ- 
ing from his dress, that he was from the country, concluded 
he was one of those rich farmers, who, notwithstanding the 
wealth they have acquired, maintain the plain habits of the 





*The frail wife of Potiphar, according to the Mahomedans. 
7The Mahomedan law only requires a small deduction, on 
account of charity, from what is necessary for subsistence; 
but of all superfluous wealth (and such Abdulla deemed his 


ten piastres,) true believers were expected to give one-fifth 
¢o the poor. 





peasantry, to whom they have a pride in belonging. He, 
consequently, thought he had a good custemer—that is, a 
man who added to riches bat little knowledge of the article 
he desired to purchase. With this impression, he tossed and 
tumbled over every piece ofsilk in the shop. Abdulla was 
so bewildered by their beauty and variety, that it was long 
before he could decide: at last he fixed upon one, which was 
purple; with arichembroidered border. “I will take this,” 
he said, wrapping it up, and putting it under his arm: “what 
is the price?” . 

“J shall only ask you, who are a new customer,” said the 
man, “two hundred—piastres! I should ask any one else 
three or four hundred, for so exquisite a specimen of manu- 
facture; but I wish totempt you back again, when you leave 
your beautiful lands in the country, to honour our busy town 
with your presence.” 

Abdulla stared, replaced the silk, and repeated in amaze- 
ment: “Two hundred piastres!’ You must be mistaken: do 
you mean such piastres as these?” taking out one of the eight 
he had left in his pocket, and holding it up to the gaze of the 
astonished shopkeeper. “Certainly I do,” said the Jatter; 
“and it is very cheap at the price.”? “Poor Zeeba!” said Ab- 
dulla; with a sigh, at the thoughts of her disappointment. 
“Poor who?” said the silk-mercer. ‘My wife,” said Abdul- 
la. “What have I to do with your wife?” g id the man, 
whose tone altered as his chance of sale dimin’ &ed. ““Why,” 
said Abdulla, “1 will tell you all; f have worked hard for the 
reis of our village ever since | was a boy; Inever saw money 
till yesterday, when he gave me ten piastres. I came to Me- 
shed, where I had never been before. Ihave given likea 
good Mussulman, a fifth of my wealth to the Imam Mehdee, 
the holy descendant of our blessed Prophet; and with the 
eight remaining piastres, Lintend to buy a piece of embroider- 
ed silk for my good wife; a horse and sword for my little boy, 
and an Indian handkerchief and a pair of golden slippers, for 
my darling daughter; and here you ask me two houieed pias- 
tres for one piece of silk. How am I to pay you? and with 
what money am I to buy the other articles? tell me that,” 
said Abdulla, ina reproachful tone. “Get out of my shop!” 
said the enraged vender of silks. ‘Here have I been wast- 
ing my valuable time, and rumpling my choicest goods, for a 
foolanda madman! Go along to your Zeeba and your booby 
children; buy stale cakes and black sugar for them, and do 
not trouble me any more.” So saying, he thrust his new and 
valued customer out of the door. 

Abdulla muttered to himself, as he went away, ‘No doubt 
this is a rascal, but there may be honest men in Meshed; } 
will try amongst the horse-dealers; and having inquired were 
these were tobe found, he hastened to get a handsome pony 
for Yusuph. No sooner had he arrived at the horse market, 
and made his wishes known, than twenty were exhibited. As 
he was admiring one that pranced along delightfully, a friend 
whom he had ver seen before, whispered him to beware; 
that the animal, though he went very wel! when heated, was 
dead lame when cool. He had nearly made up his mind to 
purchase another, when the same man significantly pointed 
to the hand of the ,gwner, which was one finger short; and 
then champing with his mouth, and looking at the admired 
horse, gave Abdulla to understand that his beloved boy might 
incur some hazard from such a purchase. The very thought 
alarmed him; and he turned to his kind friend, and asked, if 
he could not recommend a suitable animal? The man said, 
his brother had one, which, if he could be prevailed upon to 
part with, would just answer; but he doubted whether he 
would sell him; yet as his son, who used to ride this horse, was 
gone to school, he thought he might. Abdulla was all grati- 
tude, and begged him to exert his influence. This was pro- 
mised and done; and in a few minutes a smart little grey 
horse, with head and tail inthe air, cantered up. The de- 
lighted peggant conceived Yusuph on his back; and in a hur- 
ry to realize his vision, demanded the price. ‘Any other 
person but yourself,” said the man, “should not have him for 
one piastre less than two hundred; but as I trust tomake a 
friend as well as a bargain, Ihave persuaded my brother to 
take one hundred and fifty.” The astonished Abdulla stept 
back—‘Why you horse-dealers,” said he, ‘whom I thought 
were such good men, are asbad as the silk-mercers!” He 
then reeapitulated to his friend the rise of his present fortune, 
and all that had occurred since he entered Meshed. ‘The 
man had hardly patience to hear him to a close. ‘And have 
I,” said he, “been throwing away my friendship, and hazard- 
ing a quarrel with my brethren, by an over-zealous honesty 
to please a fool of a bumpkin! Get along to your Zecba, 
and your Yusuph, and your Fatima; and buy for your young 
hopeful the sixteenth share ofa jackass! the smallest portion 
of that animal is more suited to your means and your mind, 
than a hair of the tail of the fine horses you have presumed 
to look at.” 


So saying, he went away ina rage, leaving Abdulla in per- 
fectdismay. He thought, however, he might still succeed in 
obtaining some of the lesser articles. He, however, met with 
nothing but disappointment: the lowest priced sword was 
thirty piastres, the golden slippers were twenty, and a small 
Indian handkerchief was twelve, being four piastres more 
than all he possessed. 

Disgusted with the whole scene, the good man turned his 
steps towards home. Ashe was passing through the suburbs, 
he met a holy mendicant, exclaiming. “@harity, charity! He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord; and he that lend- 
eth to the Lord shall berepaid @ hundred-fold.”’ “What is 
that you say?” gaid Abdulla. The beggar repeated his ex- 
clamation. “You are the only person Lean deal with,” said 





— 
the good but simple peasant. ‘There are eight piastres—ali 
I possess; take them, and use them in the name of the Almigh- 
ty; but take care that I am hereafter paid a hundred-fold, 
for without it I shall never be able to gratify my dear wife 
and children.” And in the simplicity of his heart, he repeat- 
ed to the mendicant all which had occurred, that he might 
exactly understand the situation in which he was placed. 

The holy man, searcely able to suppress a smile, as he 
carefully folded up the eight piastres, bade Abdulla to be of 
good heart and rely upon asure return. He then left him, ex- 
claiming as before, “Charity, charity! Ne that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord; and he that lendeth to the Lord 
shall be repaid a hundred fold.” 

When Abdulla came within sight of his cottage, they all 
ran to meet him. The breathless Yusuph was the first who 
reached his father. ‘Where is my herse and my sword?’ 
‘And my Indian handkerchief and golden slippers?” said little 
Fatima, whonow cameup. ‘And my silk vest?” said Zecba 
who was close behind her daughter. ‘But wealth has chang- 
ed your disposition, my dear Abdulla,” said the good woman: 
“you have become graye, and no doubt,” she added with a 
smile, ‘‘so dignified, that you could not be burdened, but have 
hired a servant to bring home the horse, and to carry the pre- 
sents for your family. Well children be patient; we shallsee 
every thing ina few minutes.” Abdulla shook his head, but 
would not speak a word till he entered his dwelling. He 
then seated himself on his coarse mat, and repeated all his 
adventures; every part of which was heard with temper till 
his Jast act, that of giving his piastres to the mendicant 
Zeeba, who, had a little more knowledge of the world thau 
her husband, and whose mind was ruffled by disappointment, 
loudly reproached him with his stupidity and folly, in thus 
throwing away the money he had obtained by the liberality 
of the reis, to whom she immediat: ly went, and gave infor- 
mation of alk that had oceurred. The enraged squire sent 
for Abdulla. “You blockhead,” said he, “what have you 
been about? I, who am aman of substance, never give more 
than a copper coin* to these vagabond rascals, who go about 
asking charity; and here you have given one of them eight 
piastres—enough to spoil the whole generation; but he pro- 
mised you a hundred fold, and you shall have it, to prevent 
future folly. Here,’ said he to the servants near him; “seize 
the fellow, and give him a hundred stripes!” The order was 
obeyed as soon as given; and poor Abdulla went home, on the 
night of the day following that which had dawned upon his 
wealth, sore froin a beating, without a coin in his pocket, out 
of temper with silk-mercers, horse-dealers, cutlers, slipper- 
makers, mendicants, squires, wives, himself, and all the 
world. 

Early next morning Abdulla was awakened by a message, 
that the reis wanted him. Before he went he had forgiven 
his wife, who was much grieved at the punishment which he: 
indiscretion had brought upon her husband. He also kissed 
his children, and bid them be of good heart, for he might yei, 
through God’s favour, make amends for the disappointment hc 
had caused them. When he came to the reis, the latter said, 
“Y have found a job for you, Abdulla, that will bring you to 
your senses: here, in this dry soil, ] mean to dig for water; 
and you must toil day after day, till it isfound.”? So saying, 
he went away, leaving Abdulla to his own sad reflections and 
hard labor. He made Jittle progress the first two days, but 
on the third, when about six cubits below the surface, he 
came upon a brass vessel: on looking into which, he found it 
full of round white stones, which were beautiful, from their 
smoothness and fine lustre. He tried to break one with hi- 
teeth, but could not. Well,” said he, “this isno doubt some 
of the rice belonging to the reis, which has been turned inte 
stones; I am glad of it—he is acruel master. I will, how- 
ever, take them home—they are very pretty; and now! re. 
collect, I saw some very like them at Meshed, for sale. But 
what can this be?” said Abdulla to himself, disengaging ano-~ 
ther pot from the earth—“Oho! these are darker, they myst 
have been wheat—but they are very beautiful. And here!” 
cried he, ‘these shining pieces of glass are finer und brighter 
than all the rest; but I will try if they are glass:” and he put 
one of them between two stones, but could not break it. 

Picased with this discovery, and believing he had got some- 
thing valuable, but ignorant what it was, he dug outall he 
could find; and putting them into a bag, carefully concealed 
it even from his wife. His plan was, to obtain a day’s leave 
from his master, and go again to Meshed, where he had hopes 
of selling the pretty stones of various colours for as much 
money as would purchase the silk vest, the horse, the sword. 
the slippers, and the handkerchief. His mind dweJt with sa- 
tisfaction on the pleasing surprise it would be to those he 
loved, to see him return home, mounted on the horse, and 
loaded with the other articles. But while the pious Abdulla 
indulged in this dream, he always resolved that the Imam 
Mehdee should receive a fifth of whatever wealth he obtain- 
ed 





After some weeks hard labor at the well, water was found. 
The reis was in good humour, and the boon of a holiday was 
granted. Abdulla departed before day-light, that no one 
might see the bag which he carried. Whenclose to Meshed, 
he concealed it near the root of a tree, having first taken out 
two handfuls of the pretty stones, to try what kind of a mar- 
ket he could make of them. He went to ashop where he 
had seen some like them. He asked the man, pointing te 
those in the shop, if he would buy any such articles? “‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the jeweller, for such he was—“have you one to 
sell?” “One,” said Abdulla, “I have plenty.” ‘Plenty:” 


* “Pool-e-siyah,” literally, bl; 
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repeated the man. ‘Yes; a bag full.” ‘Common pebbles, I 
suppose; can you show me any?” ‘Look, here!” said Abdul- 
la, taking out a handful; whieh so surprised the jeweller, that 
it was some time before he could speak. ‘Will you remain 
here, honest man,” said he, ‘for a moment,” trembling as he 
«poke; “and I will return instantly.” Sosaying, he left the 
shop; but reappeared in a few minutes, with the chief magis- 
‘vate and some ofhisattendants. ‘There is the man,” said 
he; “Iam innocent of all dealings with him? He has found 
the long-lost treasure of Khoosroo*: his pockets are filled 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls, in price and lustre far be- 
yond any existing; and he says he hasa bag-full.’ The ma- 
~istrate ordered Abdulla to be searched, and the jewels which 
had been described were found. He was then desired to 
show where he hed deposited the bag, whichhedid. All 
were carefully sealed, and carried, with Abdulla, to the gov- 
«rnor, by whom he was strictly examined. He told his whole 
history, {from first to last: the receiving of ten piastres; his 
charity at the shrine of the Imam; his intended purchases; 
ihe conduct of the mercer, the horse-dealer, the cutler, the 
-lipper-maker; the promises of the mendicant, the disappoint- 
ment and anger of his wife; the cruelty of the reis; the dig- 
ving of the well; the discovery of the pretty stones; the plan 
‘ormed for disposing of them; with the reserve for further 
harity: allthis was narrated with a clearness and simplicity 
that stamped its truth; which was confirmed by the testimo- 
1y of his wife and children who were brought to Meshed. 
Gut notwithstanding this, Abdulla, his family, and the trea- 
sures he had found, were, a few days after despatched for Is- 
fahan, under a guard of five hundred horsemen. Express 
couriers were sent before, to advise the ministers of the great 
Abbas of the discovery which had been made, and of all that 
fad been done. 

During these proceedings at Meshed, extraordinary events 
sccurred at Isfahan. Shah Abbas the Great saw one night, 
in a dream, the holy Imam Mehdee, clothed in green robes. 
the saint, after looking steadfastly at the monarch, exclaim- 
ed, “Abbas, protect and favour my friend!” The king was 
much troubled at this dream, and desired his astrologers and 
wise men to expound it; but they could not. On the two fol- 
lowing nights the same vision appeared, and the same words 
were pronounced. The monarch lost all teinper, and threat- 
ened the chief astrologers and others with death, unless they 
relieved the anxiety of his mind before the evening of the 
same day. While preparations were making for their exe- 
cution, the couriers from the governor of Meshed arrived; 
and the vizier, after perusing the letters, hastened to the 
king. “Let the mind of the refuget of the world be at re- 
pose,” he said; “for the dream of our monarch is explained. 
‘the peasant Abdalla, of Khorassan, who, though ignorant 
wnd poor, is pious and charitable, and who has become the 
chosen insirument of Providence for discovering the treasures 
of Khoosroo, is the revealed friend of the holy Imam Mehdee, 
who has commanded that this good and huinble man may be 
honoured by the protection and favour of the king of kings.”’ 

Shah Abbas listened to the particulars which were written 
from Meshed with delight; his mind was quite relieved, and 
he ordered all his nobles and his army to accompany hima 
day’s march from Isfahan to meet the friend of the holy Imam. 

When the approach ofthe party was announced, the king 
walked from his tent a short distance, to mect them. First 
came one hundred horsemen; next Abdulla, with hisarms 
bound, sitting on a camel; after him, on another, his wife 
Zeeba; and followed by their children, Yusuph and Fatima, 
viding on athird. Behind the prisoners was the treasure. A 
hundred horsemen guarded each flank, and two hundred coy- 
ered the rear. Shah Abbes made the camels which carried 
Abdulla and his family kneel close to him, and aided, with 
his royal hands, to untie the cords by which the good man 
was bound, while others released his wife and children. A 
suit of the king’s own robes were directed to be put upon 
Abdulla, and the monarch led hiin to a seat close to his 
throne: but before he would consent to be seated, he thus ad- 
dressed his majesty: 

“QO King of the Universe! J am a poor man, but I was con- 
tented with my lot, and happy in my family, till I first knew 
weulth. From that day my life has beena series of misfor- 
tunes; folly and ambition have made me entertain wishes out 
of my sphere, and I have brought disappointment and misfor- 
tune on those I loved best; but now that my death is near, 
vad that it pleases your majesty to amuse yourself with a 
mock honour to yourslave, he wil! be satisfied, if your royal 
clemency will only spare the lives of that kind woman and 
these dear children. Let them be restored to the peace and 
innocence of their native valley, and deal with me according 
to your royai pleasure.” 

On uttering these words, Abdulla, overcome by his feel- 
ings, burstinto tears. Abbas was himself greatly moved.— 

‘Good and pious man,” he said, “Lf intend to honour, not to 
slay thee. Thy humble andsincere prayers, and thy chari- 

table offerings at the shrine of the holy Mehdee, have been 
approved and accepted. He has commanded me to protect 
and favour thee. Thou shalt stay a few days in my capital, 
to recover from thy fatigues, and return as governor of that 
province from which thou hast comea prisoner. A wise mi- 
nister, versed in the forms of office, shall attend thee; but in 
thy piety and honesty of character I shall find the best qual- 
ties for him who is destined to rule over others. Thy good 
wite Zeeba has already received the silk vest she so anxious- 
“Gyrus. There is a common belief in Persia, that anim- 


Mense treasure was buried by this monarch. 
(Jehan-Penah. . 
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ly expected; and it shall be my charge,” continued the gra- 
cious monarch, with a-smile, “to see Yusuph provided with a 
horse and sword; and the little Fatima shall have her hand- 
kerchief and golden slippers.” 

The manner as well as the expressions of the king, dispell- 
ed all Abdulla’s fears, and filled hisheart with boundless gra- 
titude. He was soon after nominated governor of Khoras- 
san, and became famous over the country for his humanity 
and justice. He repaired, beautified, and richly endowed the 
shrine of the holy Iman, to whose guardian care he ever as- 
cribed his advancement. Yusuph became a favorite of Ab- 
bas, and was distinguished by his skill in horsemanship, and 
by his gallantry. Fatima was married to one of the principal 
nobles, and the good Zeeba had the satisfaction through life 
of heingsole mistress in her family; and having no rival in the 
affection of herhusband, who continued to cherish in his ex- 
alted situation, those ties and feelings which had formed his 
happiness in humble life. 

ee 
THE BRIDAL. 

Did you see the red rose on its bonny green stem, 

As it opened its lips for the dew? 

The newly fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 

Just fluttering their wings ere they flew? 

Did you mark the young light dawning down in the east 

With clouds cold and silent above? 

Did you hear the bells ring at the village spread feast; 

And see the young bride and her love? 

O, the rose it has bloom’d, it is withered, *tis dead, 

And its leaves blow away witha breath: 

O, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they are fled, 

And the fowler has done them to death! 

O, the light brightened forth over woodiand and dell, 

Then it faded and faded away! 

O, the bells that were ringing, are tolling a knell, 

And the bride and her love—where are they? 

—e | 
LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
[From Ackerman’s Repository. | 

Dinner Dress.—Dress of white gros de Naples, the corsage 
cut bias, and trimmed with crepe lisse in small folds from the 
top of the bust to the waist.—Short full sleeves of gros de Na- 
ples, with long ones over them of crepe lisse, but not so full 
as have been worn, confined at the wrist by gold filigree brace- 
lets with cameo clasp. The shoulders are ornamented by a 
cruciform bow of gold colour and satin riband, from which 
two pipings of the same colour extend, one forward, the 
other backward, and are each terminated by a small tri- 
angular bow. Tucker of blond, attached to the dress by 
a gold colour satin rouleau. The skirt has a deep border 
of very full crepe lisse, in large puffs, ornamented with eruci- 
form bows placed at regular distances, every two being unit- 
ed by gold colour satin pipings, which, passing one within the 
other just above the crepe lisse, seem pending from a bow be- 
yond. Broad rouleau from the bottom of the dress. Gold co- 
Jour satin sash. ‘The head dress consists of a gold colour sat- 
in close or skullcap, pointed in front, and edged with a single 
row of pearls; large double plaits of gold colour crepe lisse, 
stiffencd and edged with a narrow band of white satin, sur- 
round the head like rays; and behind is a long ornament of 
plaited ribband, terminating in a bow similar to the net worn 
by the Neapolitians tocontain the hair. Ear-rings, necklace 
os cross of Amethysts. White kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. 

Evening Dress.—Turkish satin Dress of pale blue; the cor- 
sage made close to the shape, and trimmed round the bust 
with embroidered blond; shallow in front, but deep and full 
on the shoulders and back.—The sleeves are short, «nd com- 
posed of perpendicular rows of blond set in a blue satin band 
round the arm. Theskirthas a very deep flounce of scallop- 
ed blond lace, of a new and elegant pattern, headed by an o- 
pen diamond shape satin trimming, witha band passing longi- 
tudinally through each space, and forming a St. Andrew’s 
cross at every change, Beneath the flounce are narrow ro- 
leaux entwined. ‘The head-dress is a toque of garter blue satin 
with a train band of various coloured stones. Three ostrich 
feathers are placed in front, and two, falling very low, on each 
side. The ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets, are of filigree 
gold, with medallions of different coloured stones. Gold 
chain and eye glass, watch, chain and trinkets. White kid 
gloves, trimmed white satin shoes. 

~~ 

Treland’s Shakspeare Forgeries.—These original papers and 
legal instruments are to be sold by Evans, in the collection 
belonging to the late John Dent, Esq. They are, perhaps, the 
most astonishing forgeries ever produced, and beat all the 
Bank note imitations of modern days. Here are the pretend- 
ed legal instruments, under the hand and seal of William 
Shakspeare, including the tragedy of King Lear, a fragment 
of Hamlet, &c. ; articles of agreement between Shakspeare 
and R. Condelly, lease to Fraser, &c., and Anne Hathaway’s 
lock of hair given by her to Shakspeare.. These are the iden- 
tical papers which caused so much controversy in the litera-. 
ry world, some years ago. W.H. Ireland’has given a full ac- 
count of the fabrication in his Confessions. —‘‘It is mortifying, 
says Mr. Gifford, to reflect that had this youth possessed but 
a single grain of prudence, and known when and where to 


stop, his forgeries might, at this moment, be visited by anni-: 


versary crowds of devoted pilgrims, ia some splendid shrine, 
set apart, in hls father’s house, for that pious purpose.” 
London pop. 


FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
THE GARRET. 

To trace the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life in great 
men, always affords us a melancholy pleasure. This may 
seem strange and unaccountable, but nevertheless, such is 
the case. From a frequency of indulgence in this propensity, 
it became so strongly impressed upon our minds, and so vivid- 
ly does it act upon the imagination, that we cannot even enter 
a garret without paying a tribute of respect to the presiding: 
deity of the place where Goldsmith lived and Chatterton died. 
This may be called affectation, but it is not so: and perhaps 
those who might deride the inclination as weak and childish, 
would experience similar feelings while contemplating the 
birth place of a man of gonius—the field that has decided the 
fate of nations—or the last gloonry receptacle of us all. The 
solitude of a real garret, urges the mind to meditation. How 
exactly does its numerous projections and miserable appear- 
ance correspond with the life of poor Goldsmith: or its tatters 
ed and thread bare walls bring to mind theragged garments 
with which: necessity has often clothed some of the most fa- 
vored of the children of genius. These associations have 
strong claims te our sympathies, and we searcely can per- 
suade ourselves while satiating our intellectual appetites 


ywith the genius of Otway, that it was in such a place, far re- 


moved from the arrogant, the proud and the parsimonious, 
that he conceived and planned his affecting tragedy of “Ve- 
nice Preserved;” but when we satisfy ourselves of the fact, 
we are less astonished that he should at the same place eat 
the stolen roll which ultimately terminated in his death. It 
was in a garret that Butler produced his inimitable Hudibras, 
and while a king and his court were enraptured with his wit 
and genius, the proud author himself ended a life of torment a- 
midst the agonjes of starvation. 

The celebrated Dryden was discovered by a gentleman ex- 
posed to the combined evils of old age and poverty, and the 
miserable inhabitant of a yet more wretched garret in an ob- 
secure corner of London. ‘You weep for my situation,” ex- 
claimed the venerable poet, on seeing him, “but never mind, 
my young friend, the pang will soon be over’’—a few days af- 
terwards he expired, and the ill-timed charity of his youth- 
ful friend was not permitted to have that beneficial effect 
which an earlier application of the necessaries of life might 
have afforded. 

Poor Chatterton! ‘The sleepless boy who perished in his 
pride.” Overcome by poverty and burning with indignation 
against the heartless neglect of a bigoted aristocrat, com- 
menced his immortality in a garret in Shore-ditch. Two days 
previous to his death he had not tasted food: an offer of some 
from his indigent but compassionate landlady was proudly re- 
fused. Disdaining to prolong a miserable existence, he seiz- 
ed the only antidote that could ease his earthly sufferings, 
and in a short time afterwards ended his life by taking poi- 
son. What a sacrifice was this to the parsimony of man- 
kind! Itis dreadful to see the ignorant and useless fall be- 
neath the pressure of want and persecution; but when genius 
finds a premature grave—when men who have been so condu- 
cive tothe good of mankind are hurried from the theatre of 
their glory and worth after this manner, it is painful even in 
contemplation. If the unfortunate Chatterton had been che- 
rished with that care which his talents so expressly com- 
manded, to what an exalted station would he have assisted to 
raise the literary reputation of his country. 

We are justified in drawing this conclusion, by comparing 
his youthful efforts with those that would in all probability 
have adorned his life, when experience and age had connect- 
ed and tempered all his inspiring qualities together. Then 
each would have acted in harmoniusconjunction. But how 
deplorable was the contrast; devoid of protection, and with- 
out the aid of one friendly hand to support him in the hour of 
trial,—seeing his fondest hopes crushed in their infaney, he 
was unable to stand alone, and became his own executioner 
according to the cruel verdict of a wealthy,populous, but un- 
grateful city. The instances are numerous. Those we have 
just mentioned have occurred at the moment, for the cata- 
logue could be swelled to an incredible amount. 

The simple narration of these facts has its effeet upon the 
mind, and no one can read them without feeling a burst of in- 
dignation on the one side—and of sorrow and regret on the 
other;—but when contemplating them in a place exactly re- 
sembling the one where they transpired, it is then we fee? 
their overwhelming force, and the imagination wandérs back 
to days of “other times” with a strange mixture of pain and 
pleasure. Such a place is a Garret, like the one we have be- 
fore described. Its confined and uncomfortable limits bears 
but a poor comparison, to the homage which we pay to the 
works which its tenants have transmitted to posterity. To 
myself it seems that those great men who have perished for 
want of a ‘few crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table,’ 
were rejected by the world, and the only hospitality which 
they ever received, was, from the invisible guardian of the 
place in which they breathed theirlast. L’ALLEGRO. 

Joseph Sauveur, the eminent French mathematician, was 
twice married; the first time ho took a very singular precau- 
tion—he would not meet the lady till he had been with a nos 
tary to have the condition which he insisted on reduced jnto 
wrting, for fear the sight of her should not leave him’ 
ciently master of himself. This, says Dr. Hutton, was acting 
very wisely, and like a true mathematician, who always pro- 
ceeds by rule and line, and makes his caleulations his 
head is cool. 


os 





Gaiety.—Gaiety is not a proof that the heart is at ease, for 
often in the midst of laughter, the heart is sad.—De Gentia 
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FROM THE LONDON MORNING CHRONICLE. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

The foundation stone of the London University was yester- 
day laid. The day was delightful, and the ceremony drew 
an ifMmense crowd to the spot. 

This event will, in all probability, have a powerful influ- 
ence on the destinies of this country, we may say of the world. 
if from the position, the activity, and power, and resources 
of England, every change which materially affects her condi- 
tion is felt in the most distant parts of the globe, with equal 
truth it may be said, that the rest of England must always 
sympathise greatly with every change in London, which may 
be described as being to the nation what the heart is to the bo- 
dy. Mr. Brougham, in his admirable speech at the dinner, 
very appropriately intreduced the mention of the origin of the 
project, with a tribifte to the city of London, “the cradle of 
civil and religious liberty in this country—of liberty, which 
had been nurtured and watered by the precious blood of its 
noblest citizens.” To London, England owes almost all that 
distinguishes her—its noble river and happy situs.tion drew 
together, at an early period, a large population, not depend- 
ant, like the population of most other capitals, almost exclu- 
sively on the presence of a Court and state functionaries, but 
existing by industry and commercial enterprize. Man is 
strong only by union, and the confidence which is the parent 
of civil liberty can only exist in perfection in great cities.— 
Other countries had their Magna Chartas, and their contests 
between their kings and their feudal barons; and without 
London, England would probably, at this day, have been like 
other feudal countries. But London my be said to have ba- 
janced the rest of the kingdom, and to have counteracted the 
feudal and aristocratical spirit which would otherwise have 
prostrated the nation. Wedo not merely allude to the sup- 
port which liberty found in her powerful corporation, but to 
the incalculable benefit which liberty has derived from the 
existence which this great city has been able to give to able 
and intrepid writers, who, depending on a circulation suffi- 
ciently large for the supply of their wants, were able to set 
the little tyrants of the country at defiance. An independent 

_— ean only flourish in populous places. Long all the in- 

ependent publications of the country were confined to Lon- 
don. Other towns have arisen of late years sufficiently large 
to benefit by the example set by London; but it will be found 
that in allother parts of England, the press and public opin- 
ion are in a miserable state of prostration, and the local wri- 
ters in a state of degrading subserviency to the Squirearchy. 
We may truly, therefore, be said to owe the spirit which cha- 
racterises England to the protection afforded to independence 
by this immense metropolis, which independence has gradu- 
ally penetrated the country, and restrained and corrected by 
the influence of opinion, one of the strongest and most pow- 
erful aristocracies in Europe. 

if London, then, is of so much importance to England, eve- 

ry change in the character of its immense population must, 
for good or evil, have a prodigious influence on the charaeter 
of the nation generally. But, though the nuniber of publica- 
tions of merit prove that London has always possessed many 
enligtened inhabitants, yet it is impossible to deny, that 
from the want of an Institution for affording a generous edu- 
.cation, difficulties almost insurmountable have been thrown 
in the way of the acquisition of liberal knowledge by the 
youth of the Metropolis. When we consiner how large is the 
proportion of the population of the metropolis, which must 
have been reared in it, we may be able to form some idea of 
the stimulus which will be given to the country by the placing 
within the reach of the London youth such an institution as 
that of which the foundation was laid yesterday. We antici- 
pate, therefore, from this Institution incalculable benefit. 
We view it as an immense engine for the achievement of in- 
finite good; and we think Mr. Brougham was, therefore, am- 
ply justified in declaring, that “the fabric they had erected 
they all felt would be an eternal pillar, consistent with the 
best interests of mankind; and handing down their names, 
would recal the founders of the University to the gratitude of 
posterity.” The conquests of science are the noblests of all 
conquesis; and we heartily agree with Mr. Brougham, in 
thinking that the passing events of the day are significant in- 
deed, compared with the great work in which he was yester- 
day engaged. 

The laurels which Mr. Brougham will derive from his in- 
cessant efforts to diffuse instruction and intelligence among 
the people of England will be fresh when those of the mere 
politician will have been long faded. 

Mr. Brougham took occasion to give an idea of the mode of 
communicating instruction, which it was proposed to adopt. 
‘Instead of the Lecturer giving a single lecture of an hour each 
day, it was proposed that each Professor should lecture an 
hour each day, and that he should, during another hour, ex- 
amine the pupils successively, to ascertain if they had com- 
prehended the lecture, and if he had made himself understood. 
A third hour was to be employed, at last three days each 
week, if not six, in discussions, to which such pupils should 
have access as chose to push their studies, and they should at- 
tend the levees of the Professors, who would have the power 
of dispensing the highest titles and honours which a sovereign 
could confer on a subject—he meant the power of helping the 
pupils in their labours, and directing the higher studies of 
those who felt disposed to examine into the operations of na- 
ture. The Professors should in these meetings more fully ex- 
plain to the ambitious students the prodigies of science, and 
encourage them, not only to learn whatever was already 


known, but they should put them in the proper path to be- 
come discoverers themselves.” 
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SUMMARY. 


There exists in England a Society for extending useful 
nowledge, which exercises no trifling influence upon the 
public mind, by diffusing through the middle and lower ranks 
of sciety, elementary treatises upon practical sciences: a- 
mong the contributors to this valuable institution, we find the 
names of Brougham, Mackintosh, Hallam, Jeffrey, &c. &c. 
The books published by this society, are neatly, but economi- 
me printed, and furnished at the minimum of calculation, 
so that what would formerly have rested upon the booksellers 
shelves in calf gilt and hot press, at £1 5s. is now printed on 
common paper, done up in plain sheep, and placed in every 
hand at 2or3 shillings. Mr. Brougham has recently furnish- 
ed a treatise on Hydrostatics, illustrated with upwards of 30 
wood engravings, and containing beside, about as much mat- 
ter as would cover one hundred pages of common English 
printing—this is furnished for about a shilling. We perceive 
that the Society has appointed an agency in New York, for 
the distribution of their books. 

Paris papers of May 9, state, that in the Chamber of De- 
puties, great agitation had been manifested at the disband- 
ing of the National Guards, and it was proposed to impeach 
the ministers. 

It is intimated in the French papers, that there has been 
some extensive arrangements with other powers upon the 
subject of disbanding the Guards, as a similar measure has 
been adopted in the Two Sicilies, as appears by a decree of 
the 23d of April, just received, which declares the whole of the 
civié National Guards of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies or- 
gdhized by the provisional Government on the 25th of April, 
1821, disbanded. A corps of field guards [yardes champetres| 
are to be raised for the purposes of the police, in places 
where no regular troops are stationed. 

The Globe of the evening of the 14th, says—“At a late hour 
we received the important intelligence that Amsterdam will 
immediately be proclaimed a free port, and in the expecta- 
tion that it will be a great intrepot for goods, government are 
about erecting warehouses. The first estimate is one million 
six hundred guilders.” 

Sir N.C. Tindal, the new Solicitor General, has been elect- 
ed to Parliament for the University of Cambridge, by a ma- 
jority of 101 over Mr. Bankes. 

The London Courier speaks of the opponents of Mr. Can- 
ning, as “the Guerilla Opposition troops which keep hovering 
on the flanks of the Ministerial phalanx.” 

A morning paper of the 14th, says—*We have just heard a 
report of a duel between the Marquis of Tavistock and one 
(three names are mentioned) of the new Opposition. It is 
said to have arisen out of Friday’s debate; butwe cannot 
trace it to any authentie source.” 

A great public meeting has been held at Liverpool, and an 

address voted to the King, congratulating him upon the issue 
of the late Ministerial struggle. 
A grand ship canal is to be made from London to Ports- 
mouth. The project will have the support of the East India 
Company, the Bank of England, and several} other public es- 
tablishments. The canal is to be 150 feet in width, and 30 
in depth, the expense is estimated at £4,000,000: it will em- 
ploy 20,000 workinen for four years. 

At the last assizes held at Versailles, a female residing in 
the neighbourhood was convicted of a petty theft. ‘Mari- 
anne,” began the Judge, in passing sentence, ‘“‘you have been 
found guilty of stealing to the value of twenty sous.” ‘Very 
good,” interrupted the young lady, putting her hand, with 
infinite nonchalance, into her pocket, “here is a thirty sous 
piece; be so obliging as to favor me with the change.” 

Fate of Prime Ministers.—There was published in England 
in 1771, a concise history of the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain, from the Conquerer to the Reformation, which con- 
Cludes with the following remarkable statement: 

“] shall conclude this short abstract of history (says the au- 
thor) with the observation of as wise a politician as ever En- 
gland bred, that there never was yet a Prime Minister of 
Great Britain but either broke his own neck, or his master’s, 
or both, unless he saved his own by sacrificing his master’s. 
As the reader may perhaps be-desirous to behold at one view 
the divers casualties of the sundry prime mjnisters above 
mentioned, we have here subjoined a table of them. 

Prime Ministers.—Died by the halter, 3; do. by the axe, 
10; do. by sturdy beggars, 3; do. untimely, by private hands, 2; 
do. in imprisonment, 4; do. in exile, 4; do. penitent, 1; saved 
by sacrificing their masters, 4. Sum total of Prime Ministers 
to the Restoration, 31. 

Mr. Canning is to take the chair as President of the British 
Literary Fund Society, at the next annual meeting of that 
Institute. 

One Swallow does not make a Summer.—One sharp frosty 
day, the Prince of Wales went into the Thatched-house Ta- 
vern, and ordered a beef-steak; but, observing that it was ex- 
cessively cold, desired the waiter to bring him first a glass of 
brandy and water. He emptied that in a twinkling; then a 
second; then a third. ‘‘Now,” said his Royal Highness, ‘I 
am warm and comfortable; bring my steak.” On this, Mr. 
Sheridan, who was present, wrote the following impromptu: 

“The Prince came in andsaid ’twas cold, 

Then put to his head arummer; 

Till swaLLow after swALLow came, 

Then he pronoune’d it summer.” —Liver. Albion. 

Symmetry.—The father of the celebrated Paul Jones was 
gardener to Lord Selkirk, and amongst other peculiarities, 





was remarkable for his great fondness of what is called sym- 
metry. Thus, if he planted a shrub in one part of the garden, 





he would sct another in a corresponding situation for symme- 
try. At the end of the lawn were two summer houses ex- 
actly alike. One day his Lordship, walking in this place, saw 
a boy’s head peeping out ofeach. ‘Hey, Mr. Jones,” said 
he, ‘who is that boy locked up in the summer house there.’ 
‘Please your Lordship it is a young rogue that I caught steal- 
ing in the orchard, and I’ve locked him up till your Lordship 
came.” “But,” said Lord Selkirk, “I see your son’s head 
in the other summer house—he has not been stealing surely.” 
“Oh! no, my Lord, f only put him there for symmetry!” 

Literary Discovery.—A curious fragment of Greek literature 
has been discovered in Italy. It purports to be a letter tu 
Pericles from Aspasia, who, being threatened with the los- 
of her beauty by a tumour which was spreading over hei 
face, visited the various temples which were celebrated fur 
the cure of the votaries who repaired to thein; and at length: 
was successful in that of Podalirus, the son of Esculapius anc 
Epione. * This fragment, which gives a brief account of the 
lady’s travels, has been published in the last volume of the 
Bulletin Universel des Sciences. 

A very strong instance of rigid economy in the expenditure 
of the public money occurred at the present Shrewsbury As- 
sizes:—A boy named Davies, aged tweive years, was charged 
on his own confession, with entering the Post-Oflice at Lud 
low, and stealing therefrom three shil!ings inmoney. ‘This 
wretched child was prosecuted by the Covernment, who gave 
briefs to the following counsel to conduct the prosecution— 
viz: Sir C. Wetherell and Sir N. C. Tindal, (neither of whom 
were within a hundred miles of the place,) Mr. Taunton, Mr. 
Ludlow, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Shepherd—The fees paid to 
these learned gentlemen arnounted, no doubt, to between 50 
and 60 guineas; and the bill of the solicitor to the post office 
to about £150 more; whereas, if this important case had been 
prosecuted by a private individual, the fee to counsel would 
have been one guinea only, and the whole of the other ex- 
penses of the case, about three pounds more. “The King’: 
chaff is better than other men’s corn.” —Vorning Herald. 

Effects of Moonlight on the Eyes.—The effect of the moon- 
light on the eyes in Egypt is singularly injurious; the natives 
tell you, as I found afterwards they also did in Arabia, to co 
ver your’ eyes when you sleep in the open air. ‘The moon in 
Egypt strikes and affects the sight, when you sleep exposed 
to it, much more than the sun; a fact of which Ihad a very 
unpleasant proof one night, and took care to guard against 
it afterwards; indeed, the sight of a person who should slee} 
with his face exposed at night would soon be utterly impair- 
ed or destroyed.—Carne’s Letters from the East. 

A rope-dancer lately appiied to a justice of the peace, in 
the neighborhood of a small village in the Upper-ward o! 
Lanaskshire, for permission to perform within his jurisdiction 
The magistrate refused, observing that the country was a} 
ready overrun with mountebanks, and people of his deserip- 
tion, wHo only pillaged the pockets of the unfortunate in these 
distressing times. ‘But,’ said the dancer, ‘I am not one ot 
the common class—here is a proof of my superiority.” With 
these words he completely leaped over the head of the ma- 
gistrate; and this feat of agility gained him the indulgence he 
applied for. 

George Moreland, the celebrated printer, in a letter to his 
brother-in-law, enumerates the following as “‘bub for one day 
at Brighton,” having nothing to do:— 

Before breakfast—Holland gin, rum and milk. 

At breakfast—-coffee. 

Before dinner—Hollands, porter, shrub, ale, Hollands and 
water, port wine with ginger, bottled porter. 

At dinner—port wine, and after, porter, bottled porte: 
punch, porter, ale, opium and water. 

At supper—port wine, gin and water, shrub. 

On going to bed—rum. 

In the original here follows a sketch of a tombstone, with 
death’s head and cross-bones, and under them this epitaph: 

‘Here lies a drunken dog.” 


Mr. Charles Kemble gave a dinner to Mr. Price, the lesser 
of Drury-lane Theatre. Some of the most distinguished lite- 
rary characters of the day were invited to meet Mr. Price 
This looks kind and conciliating. You cannot get our oppo- 
sition managers to dine with each other in the same day, 
though in London they have a large population to divide. 

The force of Habit.---It is said of a Bath physician, that he 
could not prescribe even for himself without a fee, and there- 
fore, when unwell, he took a guinea out of one pocket and 
put it into the other. 

The following anecdote is given in a Paris paper, as re- 
ceived from a country correspondent:—About twenty years 
ago, @ young man, violently in love with a young Provincale, 
not being able to obtain the consent of her family to their 
union, he enlistedas asoldier. In the campaign of 1912, he 
was taken prisoner by the Russians and sent into Siberia, 
whence he escaped, and joined a horde of Tartars, then a( 
war withChina. He was a second time made prisoner; but, 
more fortunate than in his first captivity, he insinuated him- 
self into the good graces of his conquerors, and gradually 
rose to the dignity of a Mandarin. His affection did not, how- 
ever, change withhis good fortune; he despatched a vessel to 
Europe to convey the object of his first love to China; this 
vessel has just arrived at Marseilles, and will return as soon 
as the object of its mission shall have been executed. 

House of Refuge.—The corner stone of the House of Re- 
fuge, was laid on the 21st instant, in Philadelphia, by John 
Goodman, Esq. Chairman of the Building Committee, in the 
presence of the Officers and Managers, and a large numbe! 
of citizens. 
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The Grand Jury at New York has refused to find new bills 
«f indictment in the celebrated conspiracy cases. 

Right views of things.—The witty and convivial Lord Kelly, 
heing in his early years much addicted to dissipation, his 
mother advised him to take example by a gentleman whose 
constant food was herbs, and his drink water. ‘What, ma- 
Jain,” said he, ‘would you have me imitate a man who eats 
hy ¢ a beast, and drinks like a fish?” 

The present populous and busy town of Macon, in Georgia, 
with its Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Printers, &c. was part 
of a wilderness four years since. 

Fruits, and the Scason.—Peaches and water-melons appear- 
¢d in the market of Augusta, Geo. on the 14th inst., and green 
vern has already been exhibited in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Important haprovement.—Richard P. Morgan, of Stock- 
ixidge, Mass. has invented an improved Railway Carriage, 
which so reduces friction that one horse may draw with per- 
tect ease, upon a level road, fiflytons. Mr. M. has proved 
this facet both upon a smalj model, and upon a wagon, and if 
miv ndvantage was had it wasin favour ofthe latter. One 
yound, attached to this carriage and suspended over a pulley, 
moved quickly seven iundred pounds. 

Lord Chesterfield one day entering a room at Bath, En- 
sland, which Beau Nash had fitted up in high style, for polite 
company—casting his eye on Beau Nash’s picture at full 
tergth, hanging on the wall between the Pvets of Sir Isaac 
‘ow ton and Mr. Pope, exelaimed—impromtn-—- 

‘fmmortal Newton never spoke 

More tenths than here we find; 

Nor Pope, inspired, eer penned a joke, 
Severer on Mankind. 

This picture plac’d these busts between, 
Gives satire its full length, 

Wisdom and Wit are little seen; 

But folly at full length. 


U.S. Bank stock 123; Exchange on London 10} per et. 
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We have read with much satisfaction and interest the speech 
if Mr. Huskisson in the House of Commons on the new min- 
isterial policy of Free Trade. It is in answer to General Gas- 
coygne of Liverpool, who submitted to the house a motion on 

he subject of the shipping interest—the decline of which has 
of Jate raised so much eclamour in Great Britain. The speech 
of Mr. Huskisson we Jook on as most triumphant. It deserves 
the serious consideration of every American politician—and 
although it may be viewed by the advocates for a rectrictive, 
or “American system,” a8 directly opposed to them, we have 
30 much faith in the good sense of the nation, that we believe 
its liberal sentiments will, without hesitation, be adopted.— 
We shall endeavour, although the speech is at great length, to 
vive it in our future numbers. The London Courier thus 
speaks of it— 

“We confidently anticipate that the admirable speech of 
ihe right hon. gentleman, on Monday, will produce effects the 
most beneficial on the nation at large. We refer to it, not as 
4 specimen of senatorial talent—not as an exhibition of elo- 
quence (though so considered its pretensions are not small)— 
mut we point to it as embodying plain argumenfs of resistless 
force, and as rich in facts which carry conviction with them, 
and only leave us to wonder how any mancan be found mad 
enough to say of a statesman who, by such means, supports 
ind enforces his opinions, that he deserves to be called a the- 
orist. 

“The right hon. gentleman proceeded, answering, all the 
way through, assumptions by facts, and proving, that though 
the shipping interest, in commor with all the other industri- 
wus classes, had much to regret, in sinking from the false 
prosperity of 1825, there existed no proof whatever that any 
portion of the mischief had resulted from those liberal mea- 
sures recommended to Parliament by him, which have so long 
heen the theme of malignant censurc, and the subject of ignor- 
int obloquy.” 

And the London Morning Chronicle refers to it thus— 

‘We have seldom seen so complete a demolition as that of 
ihe case of the shipowners last night by Mr. Huskisson. They 
were driven from every position which they occupied, by a 
plain unvarnished statement of facts. He did not leave a sin- 
zle point on which they rested, unexplained. The circula- 
tion of the speech throughout the country will be of great he- 
oefit; for though people may be deluded for a time by partial 
statements, they cannot resist the truth when it is placed be- 
tore them in a way that all can understand.” 








THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

As we view every thing which has come from the pen of 
‘he late President Jefferson with peculiar interest, we have 
deen induced to publish the following lettor from himaddress- 
ed to the late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, dated Washington, 
“Ist April, 18083—with a request to any of our friends, who 
way have seen the “syllabus” therein spoken of, to point out 


to us where it is to be found. If we remeniber right the Jate 
Dr. Rush informed us not many years before hig death, that 
he had such a document in his possessi6m, and would one day 
give it to the world with some commentsof hisown. It has 
never been published. We hope that@h@se gemarks, should 
they attract the attention of his son, will induce him to give 
the syllabus to the publie. 

Dear Sirn—In some of my delightful conversations with 
you in the evenings of 1798—99, and which served as an ano- 
dyne to the afflictions of the crisis through which our coun- 
try was then laboring, the Christian religion was our topic; 
and I then promised you, that one day or other, I would give 
you my views of it. They are the result of a life of enquiry 
and reflection, and very different from that anti-Christian 
system imputed by those to me who knew nothing of my opin- 
ion. To the corruptions of Christianity Iam indeed opposed; 
but not to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself. IT am a 
Christian, in the only sense in which he wished any one to be 
—sincerely attached to his doctrines in preference to all others—-as- 
eribing to him every human excellence, and believing he ne- 
ver claimed any other. All the short intervals, since those 
conversations, when I could justifiably abstract my mind from 
public affairs, this snbject has been under my contemplation: 
but the more I considere@it, the more it expanded itself be- 
yond the measure of either my time or information. In the 
moment of my late departure from Monticello, I received 
from Doctor Priestly, his little treatise of “Socrates and Je- 
sus compared.”” This being a section of the general view I 
had taken of the field, it became the subject of reflection 
while on the road and unoccupied otherwise; the result. was, 
to arrange in my mind such a syllabus, or outline, of the me- 
rits of Christianity, asT wished to see executed by some one 
of more leisure and information, for the task, than myself. 
This 1 now send to you as the only discharge of my promise I 
can probably ever execute, and in confiding it to you, I know 
it will not be exposed tothe malignant perversion of those 
whomake every word from me a text for new misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies. Tam moreover averse to the commu- 
nication of my religious tenets to the public, because it would 
countenance the presumption of those who have endeavored 
todraw them before that tribunal, and to seduce public opin- 
ion to erect itself into that inquisition over the rights of con- 
science, which the laws have so justly prescribed. It behoves 
every man, who values liberty of conscience for himself, to 
resist invasions of it in the case of others; or their case, by 
change of circumstances, becomes his own: It behoves him, 
too, in his own case, to give no example of concession, be- 
traying the common right of independent opinion, by answer- 
ing questions of faith, which the laws have left between God 
and himself. Accept my affectionate salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
eS 

North American Review-—The July number of this able and 
well conducted periodical is now in the press—The Boston 
Daily Advertiser says—that the forthcoming number promis- 
es to be of equal interest with any of the previous numbers, 
and from the variety of subjects introduced, many of which 
possess much interest, we anticipate pleasure and instruc- 
tion from the perusal of the work. The articles which com- 
pose the July number are devoted to these subjects:— 


Com. Krusentern’s Voyages and Researches;—Greece and 
the Greek Frigates;—Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road;—Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works;—Insurrection of Paez in Colombia;—M‘- 
Culloch’s Political Economy;—Spoliations of the French pri- 
or to 1804;—America, by a Citizen of the United States;— 
Novel Writing, Almack’s and Vivian Grey;—Morton’s New 
England Memorial ;—Gadsden’s Address to the Florida Insti- 
tute;—Dwight’s Oration on the American Revolution ;—Til- 
linghast’s Discourse on Domestic Industry; —Common Schools 
in New York; New Method of Teaching Languages;—Exhibi- 
tion of Pictures in the Boston Athenwzum;—Memoirs on Ad- 
ams and Jefferson. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Silas Richards, Capt. Holdredge, arrived 
from Liverpool, brings papers from London to the 25th, 
and Liverpool to the 26th ult. inclusive. A slight decline had 
taken place in cotton, in consequence of the unprecedented 
number of arrivals, sixty vessels having entered at Liverpool 
from the United States between the 16th and 26th of May.— 
We annex a few items. 


The Courier of the 17th announces the final arrangement 
of the ministry, as it will be henceforth constituted, as fol- 
lows:—The Marquis of Lansdowne has a seat in the cabinet, 
but takes no office. The Earl of Carlisle accepts the situa- 
tion of First Commissioner of his Majesty’s Woods and For- 
ests, with a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Tierney is appointed 
Master of the Mint, also witha seat in the cabinet. Mr. Aber- 
cromby takes the office of Judge Advocate General; and Sir 
J. M‘Donald that of one of his Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. The two last appointments were announ- 
ced in the Courier of Friday, the 21st ult. 

Mr. Calcraft is talked of for some situation, but we have 
aot heard any particular one named, at present, as likely to 
be offered to the honorable gentleman. New writs will be 





moved for this evening, for such of the above individuals as 
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are Members of the House of Commons. Thus, the whole of 
the vacancies occasioned by the secessions from the cabinet 
are filled up. The Ministry is now complete. The Cabinet 
will consist of the same number of members (14) as before. 
The British Flouse of Peers, on the 17th ult. agreed, unani¥ 
mously, to the motion for leave to bring in a bill to annul the 
marriage of Mr. Wakefield and Miss Turner. The crime was 
considered extraordinary, and the measure of redress should 
also be extraordinary. 

The Paris papers of the 22d, mention that the French Cap- 
ital remains tranquil, but that the spirit of disaffection is 
spreading rapidly among the citizens, and also over the other 
departments. 

The change of public opinion in France, with respect to M. 
Villele, is singular. He is now, we believe, in general, unpop- 
ular; though it is not long since that the Parisians worship- 
ped him. 

The last accounts state, that the Princess Regent of Portu- 

gal was dangerously ill. 
On the 18th ult. the water of the Thames forced iis way in- 
to the Tunnel, and several workmen escaped with difficuity. 
It was hoped that ifthe damage was not greater than was 
supposed, no other consequences would result than that of 
retarding the completion of the work. This accident ocea- 
sioned the utmost consternation. Some of the editors ex- 
press a fear that this creat undertaking will have to be ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

The Times of the 25th, states that the leak had been stopt, 
the pumps set to work, and the water in the tunnel _conside- 
rably reduced. Mr. Brunet felt confident that the work 
would be recommenced in a day or two. 

Nothing doing inthe Foreign market. Brazilian Bonds 
have declined about one per cent. in consequence of the in- 
telligence received from Buenos Ayres; the present price is 
574; Mexican Bonds, 68 5-8; Colombian, 314 to 31}. 

Intelligence of an unimportant insurrection in one of the 
Burman Provinces had reached London. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung mentions, that a plan had beé¢n 
formed by the ditferent naval commanders, to put down the 
piracies which have too long disgraced the cause and the 
shores of Greece. Portions of the force are to remain at cer- 
tain points until relieved by others. : 

Mr. Hyde de Neuville had “ceased to be plaecd” on the list 
of ambassadors not actually employed.—This is supposed to 
be a mark of ministerial displeasure, for the part he had taken 
in discussions in the Chamber of Deputies upon the subject of 
the Madrid and Lisbon Embassies. 

Intelligence of the death of Sir James Brisbane, C. B. late 
commanding his Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, had reach- 
ed England. 

Greeks.—The accounts from Constantinople are to the 10th 
April. Lord Cochrane had arrived in Greece, with a brig 
and a large schooner, and 700,000 francs, remitted by the 
French Philhellenes. He had been appointed, after some ob- 
jection, on the score of his being a foreigner, High Admiral 
of the Greek fleet. A squadron had been equipped, consist- 
ing of the Hellas frigate, Steamboat Perseverance, four cho- 
sen Hydriot ships, and his own two vessels—in all eight sail, 
and had gone on a secret expedition. It was thought he would 
go to Negropont and Zeitoani, or towards the Mediterranean. 
The Porte was said to be much alarmed at his arrival, and 
was despatching a fleet under the command of Soleimar, an 
Alexandrian, who was resolved to measure his strength with 
the English Admiral. Eight men of war, two frigates, four 
corvettes, and two brigs, had already sailed from the Darda- 
nelles, to be followed by 26 men of war and many transports. 

A report that Jerusalem had been pillaged, and the holy 
sepulchre profaned by the Pacha of St.Jean d’Acre, had proy- 
ed fictitious. 


The Liverpool Commercial Chronicle of the 26th ult. gives 
the following Proclamation of Lord Cochrane addressed to 
the Greek Nation:— 


“Greeks—Your most dangerous enemy, discord, is over- 
come; what remains to perform is now rendered easy. The 
people on every side rush to arms—the fate of the Acropolis 
is no longer doubtful—the besiegers in their turn are besieg- 
ed—the transport of provision is intercepted—the passes are 
guarded, and retreat is become impossible.—The liberty of 
the classic soil of Athens is ensured—once more will its arts 
flourish there. 

‘Oh Greeks! having attained this object, lay not aside your 
aris so long as the ferocious Musulman treads the sacred land 
of your fathers. Let a noble emulation for glory animate 
your young seamen and the heroes of the Continent--let them 
hasten in a mass to take their stations in the national fleet. 
Then, if independence, and the possession of all your rights 
are sufficient to enable you to stop the Hellespont, and carry 
the war into the states of the enemy, the haughty Sultan— 
the sanguinary destroyer of your countrymen—will become 
the victim of his own subjects. The Mohomedan power will 
destroy itself! The banner of the cross will again float on the 
walls of St. Sophis—Greece will again have laws—her cities 
will rise once more from their ruins—and her future glory 
will equal that of ages past. But think not, oh Greeks, that 
your country will be thee, unless each of you hastens to her 
assistance and defence. 

“From on board the Greek vessel Hellas. The first Admi- 
ra] Commander of the maritime forces of Greece. 

(Signed) COCHRANE.” 
‘14th April, 1827.” 
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THE RHINE. 


Born where blooms the Alpine rose, 
Cradled in the Boden sea, 
Forth the infant river flows, 
Leaping on in childish glee. 
Coming to a riper age, 
He crowns his rocky cup with wine, 
And makes a gallant pilgrimage 
To many a ruined tower and shrine. 
Strong and swift, and wild and brave, 
On he speeds with crested wave: 
And spurning aught like check or stay, 
Fights and foams along his way, 
O’er crag and shoal, until his flood, 

« Boils like manhood’s hasty blood! 
Older, broader, deeper grown, 
Atl romantic follies Hown, 
Now the laden Beurtschiff sails 
Slowly o’er his sober tide— 
Which wanders on through fertile vales 
And looks like Peace. by Plenty’s sid 
Joy and strife and labour past, 
In his grave he sinks at last! 
Not thy common river’s tomb— 
Not the ocean’s mighty womb: 
Into earth he melts away, 
Like that very thing of clay, 
Man—whose brief and chequered course 
He hath oopied from his source. 


— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
LONDON LITERARY REPORT FOR MAY. 

Mr. Horace Smith has anew novel in the press, to be enti- 
tled Reuben Apsley. The scene is laid in England during the 
short reign of James the Second; some of the most remarka- 
ble events of which are, we understand, embodied in the sto- 
ry; such, for example, as the disastrous rebellion of the Duke 
of Monmouth, the sanguinary Western Assizes under Judge 
Jeffreys, and the triumphant landing of the Prince of Orange. 
pe most prominent of the historical characters is Judge Jef- 

eys. 

The noble authoress of the forthcoming novel called Flirta- 
tion, has beenextremely fortunate in her subject; and with 
the brilliant talents which she is universally allowed to pos- 
sess, cannot fail to produce a novel highly attractive. The 
fashionable novels of the day have revealed to the uninitiated 
a great deal of what is passing in high life—routes, balls, din- 
ners, &c.—but the intense flirtations which are so frequent a- 
mong the Exclusives, have not yet beenunveiled, as we under- 
stand they will be inthis new story of the beau monde. The 
personages that figure in Flirtation will,no doubt, be recog- 
nized as having their prototypes in the most elevated circles; 
and the authoress is not only gifted with exquisite powers for 
observing and describing character, but has the unusual ad- 
yantage of being one of the set to which her heroes and hero- 
ines belong. It is reported, that almost every chapter of Flir- 
tation gives evidence of this, and that the whole novel is stamp- 
ed with that peculiar impress of rank and high fashion which 
an neither be mistaken nor imitated, 

A volume, under the title of O’Neal, or the Rebel, is in the 
press. The motto, from King John, is sufficiently indicative 
of the nature of this work: 

Pandulph—So mak’st thou faith an enemy to faith; 

And like a civil war, set’st oath to oath, 

Archduke—Rebellion!—flat rebellion! 

It is said that the writer has displayed great enthusiasm and 
eloquence in treating ofhis popular theme. 

A new work, of singular interest at the present moment, is 
announced under the striking title of Captain Rock’s Letters 
to the king. We have heard that the expose of the family 
history of three-fourths of the Irish nobility, and the person- 
al sketches and private anecdotes connected therewith, in- 
troduced in the work, are peculiarly piquant. 

The third series of Highways and Byways may be soon ex- 
pected. The first and longeststory, called The Cagot’s Hut, 
will make its readers, perhaps for the first time, acquainted 
with a race which, from the remotest times, has been suffer- 
ing a sort of banishment from human society, and has been 
visited with an awful malady from generation to generation. 
There.is another story, too, which is reported tobe a very cu- 
rious melange of the terrific, the tragic, and the ludicrous. 

The third series of Sayings and Doings will also soon ap- 
pear. The author has, as usual, given “modern instances” 
of his “‘wise saws,” which will be found to be drawn with 
great vigour, vivacity, and fidelity. 

Hyde Nugent, the new fashionable novel, is whispered to 
contain the story of a young man of birth and fortune, nearly 
allied to the family of one of our dukes. A crowd of high 
people, it is said, will be introduced. Gaming, and the dis- 
play of its baneful effects upon character, happiness, and for- 
tune, will, we believe, form the scale of the book; and, if de- 
veloped by a hand as powerful as that of the author of 
“‘Granby,” will prove “a great moral lesson” to all young 
men of fashion. 

If the writer of Blue Stocking Hall, who is reported to be 
a lady of family and fortune, will exert the usual exquisite 
taet of her sex in the discovery of peculiarities and affecta- 
tions, she will make a highly amusing novel upon the sub- 
ject she has chosen. We do not know whether she intends 
to attack or defend The Blues, but we think they have alrea- 
dy been sufficiently laughed at, and we hope they will find a 
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champion in © Writer of their own sex. Ridicule of the 


Blues wants novelty now, and is becoming vulgar. 

Mr. Woolrych, iphis Life of Judge Jeffreys, has in many 
cases, we believe cessfully vindicated that high function- 
ary from the cal és which have been sounsparingly heap- 
ed upon him. ¢Jilfth® period of Mr. W’s labors, the name of 
Jeffreys had passedfjmto a proverb for cruelty, avarice and 
corruption; but its appearance will, wehave reason to think, 
occasion many well-grounded “historic doubts” to arise in 
the minds of many, whose charges against him have been has- 
tily made. 

If the story of the beau monde, called The Opera, which is 
announced as inthe press, at all answers to the sparkle and 
promise of its title, it cannot fail “faire fortime” among the 
frequenters of that brilliant place. How many secrets may 
be told—how many flirtations disclosed, if the autheris one 
of the set of men that wander nightly from box to box, lis- 
tening to all the criticisms the ladies make on each other’s 
faces and dresses, detailing all the seandal they have learned, 
and listening to new! How many matches, too, of the origin 
of which the world knows nothing, have been made in on op- 
era box! And how many elevations to power and place have 
been the results of a tete-a-tete within its curtained recesses! 

The title of the work we alluded to in our Jast report, 
which has raised the curiosity of the mining companies, is 
“A Journal from Buenos Ayres, through the provinces of Cor- 
dova, Tucoman, and Suita, to Potosi, thence by the Deserts 
of Caranja to Arica, and subsequently to Coquimbo; with Ge- 
neral Observations, and an Appendix, with documents relat- 
ing to the Author’s proceedings in behalf of the Chilian and 
Peruvian Mining Company. By Captain Andrews, late com- 
mander of H. C. §. Windham. 

A volume is nearly ready for publication, to be entitled 
Tales of al] Nations, and comprising original Prose Fictions, 
from the pens ofa variety of well known writers, including 
the Author of London in the Olden Time; Mrs. Charles Gore; 
the author of Mansie Wauch’s Autobiography; Mr. Alaric 
Watts; the authors of the Odd Volume; Mr. James Emerson; 
Author of Greece; Mr. G. F. Richardson; and the Author of 
— of Chivalry and Romance. The tales are ten in num- 
per. 

Mr. Curtis, the surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseas- 
es of the Ear, has just published a Clinieal Report of the In- 
stitution, from itscommencement to the present time; with 
the number of patients admitted, cured, and relieved; show- 
ing the progressive increase, nd utility of the charity. 

We understand that an important work, long a desideratum 
in literature, isin preparation, to be entitled, The Theologi- 
cal Enecyclopzdia, einbracing every topic connected with Bi- 
blical eriticiem and ticology. 

Dr. Gordon Smith's work on Poisons, the progress of which 
has been much interrupted, through the author’s illness, will 
shortly be ready for publication. 

On the first of June, 1827, wilPbe published, Part I. of a 
Natural History of the Bible; or, a Descriptive Account of 
the Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy of the Holy Scriptures; 
compiled from the most authentic sources, British and Fo- 
reign, and adapted to the use of English readers. Ilustrat- 
ed with numerous engravings. By William Carpenter. 

In the press, the Desolation of Eyam; the Emigrant; and 
other poems. By William and Mary Howitt, authors of the 
Forest Minstrel. 

Preparing for publication, the Newtonian System of Philo- 
sophy, explained by familiar objects m an entertaming man- 
ner, for the use of young persons. 

A novel, entitled The Guards, is expected shortly. 

In the press, The Pelican Islands, and other poems. By 
James Montgomery. 

The Life of Fuzeli, comprising an interesting Correspon- 
dence with the poet Cowper relative to his translation of Ho- 
mer, is announced. 

SHaksPpEARE—At Mr. Dent’s sale by Evans, lately, the first 
four editions of “‘Shakspeare” brought £197 173. Copies of 
the same editions, uniformly bound in Russia, are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Pickering, of Chancery lane, which he values 
at 100 guineas. 

Professor Beck states, from an authentic account lately 
published, that from 1814 to 1826 there have been printed in 
France 33,774 books; and in Germany, within the pame pe- 
riod, 50,303. 

Russian Literature—Since the introduction of printing 
presses into Russia, from 1553 to 1823, there have been pub- 
lished in the Russian and the Slavenic languages—which is 
the mother of the former—13,249 original works and transla- 
tions. 

The blind poet J. J. Koslov has translated Lord Byron’s 
Bride of Abydos into Russian; and has received from the Em- 
peror Nicolas 2000 rubles, andfrom the Empress a diamond 
ring. 

iN still more munificent encouragement to genius was late- 
ly given by the same prince to the poet Nicolaus lwanowitsch 
Gneditch, for the translation of Homer’s Iliad into Russian 
hexameters, by settling upon him apension for life of 3000 
rubles. a 

Poetry.—Poetry is a pleasant honey; I advise thee only to 
taste it with the tip of thy finger, and not to live upon it. If 
thou dost it willdisorder thy head, and give thee dangerous 
vertigos.—+Fuller’s Prudentiam. 

Tis a fair step towards happiness and virtue, to delight 
in the conversation of good and wise men; and where that 
cannot be had, the next point is to keep no company at all. 
Seneca 


THEATRICAL COSTUME. 

From the New York Statesman. 
A morning paper, in speaking of the vicissitudes, or rathe: 
the progressive improvement, of Taste, remarks:—“Garrick’< 
Othello was as much admired by the audience of 1780, os 


Kean’s by those of 1820, yet Garrick dressed the Moor in: 


court dress of crimson velvet with a bag-wig and sword, 
whilst Kean (thanks to the good sense and classical taste of 
John Kemble) adopts a dress more nearly approaching to 
propriety. This is certainly the received doctrine at present. 
but, queres—was not Garrick’s dress strictly as proper as the 
fashion now predominant? Though a Moor by birth, Othel- 
lo was a Venetian by adoption, an officer of the government, 
a Christian too, and as for as all exterior compliances could 
make him, (his complexion he could not change) a true sen 
of the republic. It aecords with likelihood, therefore, tha! 
his costume was also Venetian. 'ndeed there would hay: 
been something derogatory to the dignity of the stern mistres- 
of the Adriatic, in the fact that her forces were not only led 


by a Mocs, but that even his “outward seeming” was that of 


a stranger. Neither would the army nor the people have 
been very gracious at the military supremacy of one who, 
whether from affection, from pride, or any other feeline 
wore the turban and scymetar. 

There has been many a renegade from Christianity in the 
ranks of the Moslems, but have they retained the garb of En- 
rope? If ai Italian, has he preserved his manteau, cap ant 
plumes? If a Spaniard, his broad sombrero, and his sweep 
ing toledo? {f an Englishman, his inexpressibles, waistcont 
and coatee? Surely not. Sultan Mahmoud would allow 
no such thing. Besides, the Jannissaries would grumble ané 
the Turks would rebel. All converts to the prophet, ail can 
didates for Turkish patronage and distinction, must “tarry 
till their beards be grown,” must mount the turban, assum: 
the vest and drawers, and buckle on the secymetar. And wh: 
not vice versa? For ourselves, we sce noreason why Othe!\« 
should not be represented in the regular accoutrements ot - 
Venctian soldier. With the prince of Morocco, with Barbs 
rossa and Bajazel, the case, of course, is different. 





Argyle Rooms.—-Another “Young Rocius,” (so his friends 
call him), just arrived from Reading, Berks, essayed, in the 
manner of Mathews, to entertain an audience in these room-, 
last night, for two long hours by the clock. ‘The Young Ko 
cius is a Master Grossmith, eight years old, according tu the 
bills, but much nearer the wrong side of ten, if his years hi 
counted by feet and features: however that may be, the youriz 
actor is a fine, ingenious, manly boy, of very good memor’s 
and cowsiderable talent—but no prodigy. 

A critical analysis of his histrionic efforts would be lit!) 
less cruei than trying the follies of an infant by a judicial in 
quiry; it is sufficient to say, that, in the course of the evening 
our juvenile genius recited a prologue (written for the ocey 
sion), “with good emphasis and good diseretion””—sang sever- 
al songs—narrated, in familiar tones, a dull quarrel whic? 
he witnessed in the Reading coach—personated the Frenc], 
character, and the English, the Scotch, and the Irish—male- 
and females—young people and old people—married and sin 
gle—gentle and simple—bachelors and maids—soldiers and, 
rustics,—stage managers and theatrical aspirants—Hamlet (in 
costume,) and Pizarro, Macbeth, and Richard the Tkird: and 
completed his performance by playing some popular airs: vers 
tastefully, on the musical glasses. - 

Many specimens of precocious talent have of late years hum 
bugged the public. Master Grossmith has certainly not more 
talent than his predecessors; but, at the same time, he*has 
less trickery—his voice is sweet and firm, but not very flexi- 
ble; his enunciation distinct, and manner of expression inte}- 
ligent—he declaims, but cannot act; he speaks, but neithe 
thinks nor feels. fn a word, Master Grossmith is acleve: 
good boy, and has abilities which deserve a more solidly pro- 
fitable cultivation than drilling for theatrical exhibition; not. 
that by this we would mean that he is not worth being seen. 
On the contrary, his boyish efforts are capable of giving more 
pleasure to the seers of sights than half the adult monopolo 
gists in town. We understand he intends to play next Wed- 
nesday, and some days after. We hope he will have crowd 
ed houses, and we hope his friends will use the profits of then 
in giving him a good grammar-school education. If he has ta! 
ents for the stage, education must improve, and may elici! 
them.—Eng. pup. 





MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodge 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haus in this cit: 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—Cassta Lovage, No. 45, ai 8 o’clock, P.M 

Tuesday—Union Cuarrer, No. 13, at 8, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kixe Davin’s Lopes, No. 68, at 8, P. M. 

Wednesday—St. Joun’s Loner, No. 34, at 8, P.M. 

Thursday—Puoentx Loner, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 

Friday—Concorpia Lopce, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 
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